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REVIEWS 


The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Moore, K.B. By his Brother, James Car- 
rick Moore. 2 vols. London: Murray. 


We should think ill of any Englishman, to 
whatever party he might belong, or whatever 
might be his opinions with regard to certain 
events mentioned in this book, who could read 
it through without interest and emotion ;— 
without feeling that he was reading the life 
of a hero,—though less successful than a 
Nelson or a Wellington,—a hero, in the fine 
old chivalric sense of the word, which re- 
quired of him who would claim that title to 
be “as tender as he was brave.” Such books 
as these, which present us with the picture 
of a man, are valuable additions to our libra- 
ries;—and here we are shown one whose 
life was a career of arduous and unremitting 
exertion till its last moment; and whose 
heart was neither soured nor steeled by the 
vicissitudes and perils he was doomed to un- 
dergo—but abounded with healthy and pure 
affection and generous feeling to the end. 

We like, too, that the Life of such a man 
should be written by his brother. In the 
volumes before us we can forgive errors in 
arrangement, and defects of style, for the 
sake of the manly affection of the writer, 
and the proud delight, rising superior to re- 
gret, with which he recounts the services 
and achievements of the deceased. Let us 
see what these were :—beginning with a per- 
sonal anecdote or two, such as may worthily 
be told of one who was to become a brave 
English soldier. We shall extract largely,— 
regretting that the letters at the end of the 
second volume, in themselves almost a Life, 
have not been incorporated with the nar- 
rative. 

“ Sir John Moore was born at Glasgow, 
on the 13th of November 1761, and, in con- 
sequence of the death of two other sons early 
in life, became the eldest.” His father was 
the Doctor Moore, whose works, particularly 
his ‘ Edward,’ (with Mr. Barnet, and the 
empty Mr. Carnaby Shadow,) are too lively 
and clever to be forgotten. His mother was 
an Anderson, descended from an ancient 
Scottish family. We are told that the warlike 
propensities of the boy soon developed them- 
selves; the following little event occurred 
during a journey abroad, in which John, 
only eleven years old, accompanied his 
father, who was tutor to the Duke of Ha- 
milton :-— 

“Dr. Moore took his son to walk in the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, and while he was looking 
at some of the statues, John strayed aside to 
gaze at some French boys whose dress diverted 
him. French children in those days were wont 
to be equipped in full formal suits, like little 
gentlemen ; their hair was powdered, frizzled, 
and curled on both sides, and a bag hung be- 
hind; whereas Moore’s dress was simple, ac- 
cording to the custom in England, so the con- 
trast to each seemed preposterous. The French 





boys stared, smiled, and chattered to each 


other, while Moore, not understanding a word | the rebels effected a landing. I happened to 
of French, could only express his displeasure | 


by gestures. Mutual offence was taken, and 


| the parties proceeded to hostilities; but as 


French boys know nothing of boxing, they were 
thrown to the ground one across the other. Dr. 
Moore, hearing the outcry, hastened to the 
scene: he raised up the discomfited, and en- 
deavoured to appease their rage. Then he re- 
primanded his son for his unmannerly rudeness, 
and led him back to the hotel.” 

And this is the picture given of him by 
his father, in a letter, dated Geneva, written 
during the same journey :— 

«* Jack is really a pretty youth ; his face is of 
a manly beauty, his persor is strong, and his 
figure very elegant; he dances, fences, and rides 
with uncommon address; his mind begins to 
expand, and he shows a great deal of vivacity, 
tempered with good sense and benevolence; he 
is of a daring and intrepid temper, and of an 
obliging disposition. He draws tolerably; he 
speaks, reads, and writes French admirably 
well; he has a very good notion of geography, 
arithmetic, and the easier parts of practical 
geometry. He is often operating in the fields; 
and informs me how he would attack Geneva, 
and shows me the weak parts of the fortifi- 
cation.” 

For five years he enjoyed the advantages 
and pleasures of travelling—he was intro- 
duced at many foreign courts :— 

“ At Carlsruhe the Dowager Margravine of 
Bareith, niece of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, took great notice of young Moore. She 
often questioned him. ‘You were at Stras- 
bourg,—did you see Marshal Contade?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Jack, ‘ I had the honour to dine with him.’ 
‘ And what did you say to him?’ He replied, 
* I did not say one word to him of the battle of 
Minden, nor of the Prince of Brunswick.’ The 
Margravine was delighted with this answer, 
and often repeated it.” 

These, however, were among the last ho- 
liday years of his life; the Duke of Argyle 
obtained for him an ensigncy in the 51st regi- 
ment, and after two months spent with his 
family, he hastened to Marseilles to embark 
for Minorca, which he reached early in the 
year 1777. Here, after having been initiated 
into the forms of military discipline by the 
veteran General Murray, the spirit of enter- 
prise made him unwilling to remain inactive. 
He wrote home, and at a lucky moment for 
his wishes—for the Duke of Hamilton, whom, 
it seems, ‘ Lady Derby could not make a 
fop,” (vide letters in the second volume,) 
had raised a regiment for immediate service, 
and was enabled to promote his former tra- 
velling companion to the rank of lieutenant, 
as well as to appoint him paymaster. With 
this regiment, which, however, the duke’s 
marriage prevented his accompanying, Moore 
embarked for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Maclean. 

His first ‘ smelling of powder” was atten- 
ded with credit to himself; we prefer lis 
own words, extracted from a letter :— 

“ On the 28th, after a very sharp cannonade 
from the shipping upon the wood, to the great 
surprise of General M‘Lean and the garrison, 





be upon picket that morning, under the com- 
mand of a Captain of the 74th regiment, who, 
after giving them one fire, instead of encou- 
raging his men (who naturally had been a little 
startled by the cannonade) to do their duty, or- 
dered them to retreat, leaving me and about 
twenty men to shift for ourselves. After stand- 
ing for some time, I was obliged to retreat to 
the fort, having five or six of my own men 
killed, and several wounded; I was lucky to 
escape untouched. This affair of the Captain 
is only whispered; so you need not mention 
it.” 

During his stay at Halifax he was made a 
captain. He writes in a free and artless style 
to his father, concerning the prospects of his 
brother Frank; and there is a pleasant ac- 
count of his return home, having unex- 
pectedly met another brother (Graham) in 
New York; and of their coming suddenly 
on their father, “who was then busily en- 
gaged in writing Zeluco.” 

In the year 1783, peace being proclaimed 
with France, Spain, Holland, and the United 
States, Captain Moore was put upon half- 
pay—but he did not retire to idleness; he 
resumed the studies of fortification and 
field tactics, and when Pitt gained the ascen- 
dency, and the coalition of Fox and North 
fell to the ground, he represented four 
Scottish boroughs in the new parliament, 
through the influence of his friend the Duke 
of Hamilton. 

But in 1787 we find him again with the 
army—major to a new battalion which was 
added to the 60th regiment—in the next 
year, major to his first regiment, the 51st, 
which was quartered at Cork; and on its 
being ordered to prepare for foreign service, 
he took advantage of the lieutenant-colonel’s 
indolence, as a “ family man,” and purchased 
his commission. 

During the years which passed before the 
regiment sailed for Gibraltar, in 1792, he 
seems to have been unwearied in on 
his regiment, and by uniting the fortiter an 
the swaviter in just proportions, succeedéd to 
his heart's content. During their stay at 
Corsica the 50th and 5lst regiments were 
summoned to Toulon, to reinforce the gar- 
rison, but summoned too late : 

“* It was late in the evening of the last day 
of December, that the transports entered Hieres 
Bay, when immediately Moore went on board 
the Victory, Lord Hood's flag-ship. He pre- 
sented a statement of his regiment, together 
with the orders which he had received from Sir 
Robert Boyd, to his Lordship, who expressed 
some surprise at the smallness of the number of 
men, and said, ‘You have come rather late.’ 
He then turned io a navy officer with whom he 
had been transacting business. Moore, after 
this dry reception, retired into the outer cabin 
to join General Dundas, the commander of the 
army. Every part of the Admiral’s ship was 
crowded with French men and women of the 
principal families of Toulon, who had made their 
escape the night the town was evacuated. Moore 
hearing the sound of a violin and of dancing in 
the ward-room, made some enquiry, and was 
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much surprised to learn that the French were 
dancing out the old year merrily.” 

On the 14th of January 1794, Colonel 
Moore, Major Koehler, an artillery officer, 


sioner in the Mediterranean, set sail for Cor- 
sica, to examine how far an attack upon the 
island was practicable; their report, upon 
the whole, being favourable, “the comman- 
ders of the fleet sailed to Porto Ferrara, to 
assemble the troops, and collect ordnance 
stores for the invasion.” 

“ During this passage, the captain of the ship 
one night burst into the outer-cabin where Ge- 
neral Dundas, Sir James St. Clair, and Moore 
were lying; he exclaimed, ‘ Rise, gentlemen, 
for the ship is driving on a lee-shore:’ he then 
passed into the inner cabin, and repeated the 
same alarming news to Lord Hood; adding, that 
he feared the ship would soon strike. Moore, 
from the position of his cot, could see into Lord 
Hood’s cabin, and he observed that his coun- 
tenance was no way discomposed. He saw him 
also carefully draw on one pair of worsted hose 
over another, to protect his thin legs from the 
cold. This precaution tranquillized Moore, who 
being aware that a landsman could do nothing 
to avert the danger, remained in bed, and fell 
fast asleep. On awakening next morning he 
learned that the ship had weathered the lee- 
shore.” 

The account of Moore’s gallant achieve- 
ments in Corsica, is full of = and interest, 
as also are his own letters, but we have been 
dallying perhaps too long among the minor 
anecdotes and traits of character, which make 
the picture complete, to have room for any 
extracts ; and yet the siege of Calvi, under 
the command of General Sir Charles Stuart, 
is hardly to be passed over, and we must 
notice the following interesting anecdote :— 

“Captain Nelson’s name was accidentally 
left out of the despatches, as he had gone 
aboard his ship to be treated for his hurt by his 
own surgeon. Some weeks afterwards, when he 
read the printed gazette, he was highly offended 
at this trivial omission, but consoled himself by 
saying that ‘one day he would have a gazette of 
his own.’ This prophecy was frequently and 
gloriously fulfilled.” 

Differences ensued between Sir Charles 
Stuart and Sir Gilbert Elliot; the former 
resigned his command; and Moore occupied 
himself solely with his military concerns. He 
had, however, made friends with the people 
of the island :— 

“ Moore was a conspicuous favourite, because 
he was strong, hardy and active, both on foot 
and on horseback. He slept on the ground, fed 
with them on chestnuts when necessary, and 
talked with them familiarly. By the freedom of 
habitudes, and of conversation with the best 
company of both sexes, he learned that the 
nation generally entertained a strong aversion 
to their former tyrants, the French, and a warm 
attachment to the British.” 

Occasionally he visited the venerable Ge- 
neral Paoli, but beyond this, and concerting 
measures with General Trigge for the de- 
fence of the island in case of invasion, his 
conduct seems to have given no foundation 
for the suspicions of Sir Gilbert Elliot ; the 
consequence of which was, that after an un- 
satisfactory conference he was dismissed 
from his employment, and ordered to leave 
the island in eight and forty hours. 

He returned to England, and lost no 
time in justifying his conduct to the satis- 
faction of Pitt and the Duke of York; 
so much so, indeed, that he was suddenly 





advanced to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
in the West Indies. His destination was 
St. Lucia—an island whose natural defences 


: 1 ar | had been turned to the utmost advantage 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot, the King’s commis- 


by some skilful French engineers. The 
circumstances of the attack, and its subse- 
quent success, are minutely and spiritedly 


| told, and will be most interesting to all who 


take pleasure in military manceuvres; but 
here is a trait of self-devotedness which will 
be appreciated by a yet wider circle, and we 
extract it in preference :— 

“ Moore then found that, with all his vigi- | 
lance, he could not sufficiently superintend the 
various posts, working parties, and nightly 
watches under his direction; he therefore sig- | 
nified to Sir Ralph's aide-de-camp that he 
wished General Knox to be appointed to take 
a part of the duty. Sir Ralph went up, took 
Moore aside, and told him that he had never 
thought of sending any one to supersede him, 
and he was much surprised to learn that he had 
applied for an officer his senior in rank. To 
this Moore answered, ‘ I have asked for another 
General, because another is requisite for the 
numerous duties. I ventured to propose Gene- 
ral Knox, because he is a man of good sense 
and an excellent officer: for it is of the utmost 
importance that the service should be well con- 
ducted, but of none which of, us commands.’ 
The novelty of this sentiment surprised Sir 
Ralph, and when it was divulged to the army, 
it excited amazement. Next day, however, 
General Knox was put in orders, and he and 
Moore acted in perfect harmony.” 


The possession of St. Lucia, when once 
gained, was not maintained without constant 
care and firmness; and the harassing effects 
of these, together with the influence of cli- 
mate, may be judged of from an extract or 
two from his letters :— 

St. Lucia, 20th August, 1796. 

“ My dear Father,—I have often reproached 
myself with not writing to you; I know how 
anxious you all are about me ; but since I have 
been left in this island, [ have never had a mo- 
ment I could call my own; and am at times so 
worn out, as notwithstanding my honours, being 
addressed as his Excellency, &c., I am infinite- 
ly more an object of pity than of envy. * * #* 

** Your satisfaction was damped by the ru- 
mours which had reached you, of unsuccessful 
attacks afterwards, loss of officers, &c. Your 
letter, together with one I received the same 
day from Nesbitt, representing the state he had 
found my mother in, affected me so much, that 
I cried like a child. There is nothing I dread 
so much as your receiving accounts during an 
attack. * * * Many of the Blacks, previous to 
the surrender, escaped with their arms into the 
woods and interior of this,island. For some 
time they remained quiet, bat since, encouraged 
by white people attached to the republic, and 
who were very improperly allowed to remain in 
the island, they began burning houses, and 
villages, murdering people of all ages and both 
sexes, so that it became highly necessary, not 
only from humanity, but for the safety of our 
posts and the colony, to march against them. 
They were joined by numbers of blacks from the 
plantations; all of that colour are attached to 
them. I have not only these Brigands to sub- 
due, but the coast to guard from succours which 
may be thrown in, in small boats from Guada- 
loupe, and I have unfortunately very few officers 
upon whom I can depend.” 

From a letter to Sir Ralph Abercrombie :— 

‘“* The army you left in this country is almost 
entirely melted away. ‘The officers and men 
are dispirited; the former thinking only of 
getting home, and framing excuses, in many in- 








stances the most shameful, to bring it about.” 


o 


Even Moore’s energies gave way at last; 
he was attacked by a fever, and was ordered 
home to recruit, but not to rest. His next 
campaign was in Ireland, during the time 
when its rebel chiefs were negotiating for 
French assistance. He seems to have well 
understood the temper of the people among 
whom he was now thrown. 

“* To check the irregularities of those men of 
lawless habits, and to form them to obedience, 
was a difficult task. But notwithstanding their 
faults, they were a fine body of soldiers, and re- 
markably good tempered ; so by kind, yet strict 
management, Moore gradually brought them 
into tolerable order. Among other regulations, 
he never suffered the bands to play tunes grat- 
ing to Irish feelings; and to prevent the jarring 
of the discordant parties, the soldiers were 
marched to church without music.” 

The events of the Irish rebellion are too 
well known to be dwelt on. Moore’s was no 
sinecure service; his brother was an eye- 
witness of some of its hardships, and tells of 
their meeting thus pleasantly :— 

“ An exaggerated report of General Moore's 
illness at Wexford had reached London, and 
thrown his family into consternation. I asked, 
and obtained my father’s consent to pass over 
into Ireland to take charge of my brother's 
health, I then set off for Dublin, and found 
there a messenger going with dispatches to the 
Lord-Lieutenant; I got admittance into his 
chaise, and by travelling night and day, over- 
took the army at Newton-Mount-Bellew. It 
was in the middle of a fine star-light night, 
when we approached the camp; a sentinel chal- 
lenged us; the messenger gave the pass-word, 
and we were permitted to enter. The army, 
with the exception of the guards and pickets, 
was reposing in tents. We were conducted to 
a house in which Lord Cornwallis slept: a sur- 
rounding guard was on the alert, but encum- 
bered the passages and staircases. Through 
these soldiers fast asleep, the messenger with 
his dispatches, was conducted to the Earl’s bed 
chamber. A staff-officer inquired who I was; 
and on communicating my name and business, 
he directed a dragoon to take up my portman- 
teau on his horse, and conduct me to the re- 
serve, which was encamped upwards of a mile 
in front. I was led over a wild heath, and by 
the rising dawn, saw the summit of a ridge of 
hills at no great distance. 

«* The dragoon told me that the reserve was 
posted there. As we ascended, the light in- 
creased, and the morning gun was fired, fol- 
lowed by the sound of trumpets, bugle-horns, 
pipes, drums, and fifes, playing the reveille. 
Tents instantly were struck, and a line of in- 
fantry and cavalry appeared, drawn out in bat- 
talia. The dragoon inquired for General Moore ; 
he was directed to the left of the line, to which 
we proceeded, and saw a table cloth, with a 
breakfast apparatus, spread on the grass. Seven 
or eight officers sat around, among whom was 
my brother. Seeing me, he sprang up with 
glad surprise, and clasped my hand. ‘ Well, 
James! have you come to seea battle?’ ‘I 
came to bring you health to fight one; but 
your looks show that you’ve got it already. 
Yet, when blows are near at hand, a surgeon 
dropping in may not be superfluous.’ ” 

The scene of Moore’s duties was, on the 
pacification of Ireland, once more changed, 
and in August 1799, he was to be found off 
the coast of Holland, in the expedition com- 
manded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Ad- 
miral Mitchell; and in the thickest of the 
battle, by which the Duke of York made 
himself master of the towns of Berghen and 
Alkmaar. Sir Ralph Abercrombie bears ho- 
nourable testimony to his gallantry, in the 
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following note, which he wrote from the field 
of battle to Dr. Moore. 
« Egmond-on-the-Sea, Oct. 4th. 

“My dear Sir,— Although your son is 
wounded in the thigh, and in the cheek, I can 
assure you heisin nc sort of danger; both wounds 
are slight. The public and myself are the 
greatest sufferers by these accidents. 

«“¢ The General is a hero, with more sense 
than many others of that description. In that 
he is an ornament to his family, and to his pro- 
fession. I hope Mrs. Moore and his sister will 
be easy on his account, and that you are proud 
of such a son. 

* Your's, 
“RaLtpu ABERCROMBIE.” 


“ Before he had recovered from his 


wounds,” (so begins the next chapter of this | 
chronicle of a brave man’s life,) “ his Ma- | 


jesty appointed him Colonel of the 52nd re- 


giment;” and he was hardly restored to | 


health, when he proceeded to Chelmsford, to 
discipline his new charge assembled there. 

In the middle of May 1800, he embarked 
with his friend Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
after sundry voyagings hither and thither, 
took part in the Cadiz expedition, concern- 
ing which, and its abandonment, he writes 
to his father at some length. The conclu- 
sion of his letter is worth extracting :— 

“TI once thought it probable I should see 
you this winter; of this there is now no chance, 
nor is there a possibility of saying when I am 
to have that pleasure. As these are not times 
for honourable ease and retirement, I have no 
wish to be at home until the war is over. And 
it must be a consolation to my mother and you, 
that in following the course of my profession, I 
am employed upon the service by much the 
most important that is going.” 

Short was the breathing time allowed him. 
We hear of him next in the Egyptian cam- 
paign; he was wounded in the same battle 
which cost us our brave Abercrombie, of 
whose daring he gives us an interesting 
anecdote :— 

“ Sir Ralph had always been accused of ex- 
posing his person too much; I never knew him 
carry this so far as in this action. When it 
was so dark that I could scarcely distinguish, I 
saw him close in the rear of the 42nd regiment, 
without any of his family. He was afterwards 
joined by General Hope. When the French 
cavalry charged us the second time, and our 
men were disordered, I called and waved with 
my hand to him to retire, but he was instantly 
surrounded by the hussars. He received a cut 
from a sabre in the breast, which pierced through 
his clothes, but only grazed the flesh. He must 
have been taken or killed, if a soldier had not 
shot the hussar.” 


We do not dwell on the events of this 
campaign, which are already sufficiently 
well known, our object being to follow our 
hero's career closely, however rapidly. He 
returned home in the year 1801, in time to 
close the eyes of his father; and, upon his 
death, generously pressed his mother’s ac- 
ceptance of an additional annuity from him- 
self, half of which only she would receive. 
The mother appears, throughout the corre- 
spondence, to have been worthy of the son ; 
and the last legger in the volume breathes a 
sorrow for his loss, almost too deep to admit 
the comfort of resignation. 

_ During the precarious cessation of hostili- 
ties, Moore was actively employed in drilling 
and disciplining those regiments which were 
to do such good service on a future day. 
Here is an anecdote, of a reply of his to Pitt, 








who was at that time Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 


“He frequently rode over to Shornecliff, 
where Moore was encamped, who had the plea- 
sure of explaining to this great statesman all his 
plans. On one of these occasions, Mr. Pitt 
said to him, ‘ Well, Moore: but as on the very 
first alarm of the enemy’s coming, I shall march 
to aid you with my Cinque Port regiments, you 
have not told me where you will place us?’ ‘ Do 
you see,’ said Moore, ‘ that hill? You and yours 
shall be drawn up on it, where you will make a 
most formidable appearance to the enemy, while 
I with the soldiers shall be fighting on the 
beach.’ Mr. Pitt was exceedingly amused with 
his reply.” 

In September, 1804, George III. con- 
ferred upon him the Order of the Bath; in 
October, news was received of his brother's 
having distinguished himself at sea, on which 
occasion he addresses his mother thus :— 

** My dear Mother, 

“‘T think I see the spectacles jumping off 
your nose, in reading the account of Graham’s 
success. We shall hear no more of his being 
relaxed. Depend upon it, that since the 5th 
instant, the day he fell in with the Spaniards, he 
has been quite well. Everybody rejoices, I be- 
lieve, that this good fortune has fallen to the lot 
of Graham Moore.” 

He was next sent to Ferrol, on a fool's 
errand, as it proved, ministers having pro- 
ceeded upon insufficient and incorrect infor- 
mation. Pitt died, and Fox dispatched his 
brother to Sicily, to supersede Sir John 
Stuart in the command of the twelve thou- 
sand men there. Moore was appointed se- 
cond in command. 

It is impossible to enter into anything like 
a detail, or even a notice, of the Sicilian 
affairs in which he was engaged. They are 
stated here at length, and present a weari- 
some catalogue of petty intrigues and fruitless 
expeditions. From thence he sent his mother 
a silk shawl of Sicilian manufacture,—“ Not 
but that you could get a better in London,” he 
says pleasantly, “ but it would not be a pre- 
sent from my son in Sicily.” 

From Sicily we must follow him to Swe- 
den, whither he was sent in command of an 
army destined to aid the King: but the 
impracticability and insanity of that mo- 
narch rendered his presence worse than 
useless; he was even subjected to the igno- 
miny of an arrest, and fled secretly from 
Stockholm. He was well received by the 
Duke of York, on his return to London. But 
he was allowed no respite: his regiment was 
ordered to the Peniggula; and, as if the cam- 
paign were doomed to be a disastrous one for 
him, it commenced with what he considered 
a personal affront, his being placed subordi- 
nate to two officers, Sir Hew Dalrymple, and 
Sir Harry Burrard ; the first of whom had 
never served in the field as a general. Moore, 
though he had proved himself a man who 
did not scruple to sacrifice any punctilio to 
the interests of his country, could not endure 
such a slight tamely. The Secretary of State 
having made him so unpalateable a commu- 
nication, 

“He spoke as follows :—‘ My Lord, a post- 
chaise is at my door, and upon leaving this, I 
shall proceed to Portsmouth to join the troops. 
It may perhaps be my lot never to see your 
Lordship again, (this prophecy was fulfilled:) 
I therefore think it right to express to you my 
feelings of the unhandsome treatment I have 
received,’ 








“ Lord Castlereagh broke in, seying, ‘I am 
not sensible of what treatment you allude to.’ 

** Sir John continued to this effect, ‘ Since 
my arrival from the Downs, if I had been an 
ensign, I could hardly have been treated with 
dess ceremony. It is only by inference that I 
know how I am to be employed; for your Lord- 
ship has never told me in plain terms that I am 
appointed to serve in an army under Sir Hew 
Dalrymple. And coming from a chief command, 
if it was intended to employ me in an inferior sta- 
tion, I might expect that something explanatory 
should be said. 

“© You have told me that my conduct in Swe- 
den was approved of, but from your conduct I 
should have concluded the reverse. 

“*His Majesty’s ministers have a right to 
employ what officers they please; and had 
they on this occasion given the command to 
the youngest General in the army, 1 should 
neither have felt nor expressed that the least 
injury was done to me. But I have a right, in 
common with all officers who have served zea- 
lously, to expect to be treated with atten- 
tion, and when employment is offered, that 
some regard should be paid to my former ser- 
vices.’ ” 

He departed for Portugal, after having 
gladdened the heart of his mother by a few 
hours spent at her country house—the last 
they were to spend together! And here we 
cease to follow him—the results of his ill- 
starred expedition are well known, and we 
have neither time nor space to enter upon 
the much-disputed point of praise or blame 
to be attached to his conduct in retreating 
upon Corunna. We have been anxious to 
give some outline of the varied events of his 
life. We have seen him as affectionate a son 
as he was a gallant officer; we must show 
him once more in the last moments of his 
life :— 

«« He was placed on a mattress on the floor, 
and supported by Anderson, who had saved his 
life at St. Lucia; and some of the gentlemen 
of his staff came into the room by turns. He 
asked each, as they entered, if the French were 
beaten, and was answered affirmatively. They 
stood around; the pain of his wound became 
excessive, and deadly paleness overspread his 
fine features ; yet, with unsubdued fortitude, he 
said, at intervals, ‘ Anderson, you know that I 
have always wished to die this way. I hope the 
people of England will be satisfied! 1 hope 
my country will do me justice !’ 

“ * Anderson, you will see my friends as soon 
as you can. Tell them——everything. 

Say to my mother - Here his voice fal- 
tered, he became excessively agitated, and not 
being able to proceed, changed the subject.” 

“ * Hope!+ Hope! I have much to say 
to him but cannot get it out. Are Colonel 
Graham }, and all my aides-de-camp, safe?’ 
(At this question, Anderson, who knew the 
warm regard of the General towards the officers 
of his staff, made a private sign not to mention 
that Captain Burrard was mortally wounded.) 
He then continued, 

“*T have made my will, and have remem- 
bered my servants. Colborne has my will, and 
all my papers.’ As he spoke these words, 
Major Colborne, his military secretary, entered 
the room. He addressed him with his wonted 
kindness; then, turning to Anderson, said, 
‘Remember you go to Willoughby Gordon, and 
tell him it is my request, and that I expect he 
will give a Lieutenant-Colonelcy to Major Col- 
borne ;—he has been long with me——and I 
know him to be most worthy it.’ 

““He then asked the Major, who had come 





+ Sir John Hope, who succeeded to the command ; 
afterwards the Earl of Hopetown. 
{ Of Balgowan, now Lord Lynedoch. 
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last from the field, ‘Have the French been 
‘beaten?’ He assured him they had on every 
point. ‘It’s a great satisfaction,’ he said, ‘for 
me to know that we have beat the French. Is 
Paget in the room?’ On being told he was not, 
he 1,‘R ber me to him; he is a 
fine fellow.’ 

“ Though visibly sinking, he then said, ‘ I feel 
myself so strong I fear I shall be long 
dying.——It’s great uneasiness——its great 
pain!’ 

««« Everything Francois says is right. — I 
have great confidence in him.’ He thanked 
the surgeons for their attendance. Then seeing 
Captains Percy and Stanhope, two of his aides- 
de-camp, enter, he spoke to them kindly, and 
repeated to them the questicn, ‘ If all his aides- 
de-camp were ‘safe ;’ and was pleased on being 
told they were. 

“ After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, 
and he said to him, ‘Stanhope! remember me 
to your sister.’ Hethen became silent. Death, 
undreaded, approached ; and the spirit depart- 
ed; leaving the bleeding body an oblation 
offered up to his country.” 

How he was buried has been sung too 
nobly already, for any one else to attempt 
the subject. 





Essay on the Cathedral Church of Glasgow, 
and a History of the See as connected 
with the Erection of the existing Church ; 
with a Survey of its present Condition and 
Plan for its Repair and Restoration, toge- 
ther with the general Improvement of the 
Ancient Portion of the City. By Archi- 
bald M‘Lellan. Glasgow: Brash; London, 
Longman. 


Tueir ruined abbeys and cathedrals seem 
to be attracting the attention of the Scotch. 
They unroofed them, indeed, in the days of 
Knox, with a little more zeal than they ap- 
pear to exert now in preserving or restoring 
of them; but we are glad of the awakening 
spirit, and though they cannot renew the 
stately splendour of Elgin, the magnificence 
of Melrose, nor the scientific beauty of the 
Abbey of “Sweetheart,” they can at least 
screen thema little from time and the spoiler. 
Poetry has had some share in this change of 
feeling: the magic lays of Scott threw a pro- 
tecting mantle over “ Grey Melrose,” his 
dust has made Dryburgh Abbey a sacred 
place: Burns had done something for the 
sinking beauty of Lincluden—the rudest 
Visitor now respects the ruined tower, 
Where the wa’ flower scents the dewy air, 
and treads with reverence on the spot where 





the vision of Liberty was seen by the bard. | 


Painting too has lent its aid: the Scotch saw 
in other lands magnificent landscapes to 
which monastic ruins lent half the charm, 
and returning, looked on those of their 
native country with a feeling amounting to 
sympathy. Men are no longer permitted 
to build cottages—nor even kirks out of 
these venerable reliques; the proprietors 
have generally forbidden such dilapidations; 
and, in some instances, small clubs of gentle- 
men of taste have purchased for long periods 


a right to every carved stone or “ coign of | 


vantage,” and employed vigilant and trusty 
persons to walk with strangers round the 
ruins, and keep away all spoilers save Time. 
Interiors have been cleared out; tombs 
traced, and, in one or two instances, the sum- 
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haps, as can be done with safety ; for though 
some of the structures—we speak from per- 
sonal examination—are firm and unshaken, 
yet few of them could support the weight of 
even aslight gothic roof; and one of another 
character would be absurd. We advise all 
our restorers too to be warned by the cata- 
strophe of the Chapel of Holyrood: a new 
stone roof burst the walls asunder, and re- 





duced that truly elegant pile to all but a heap | 


of ruins. 

We have been led into these obvious re- 
marks by the work before us; the author 
is a citizen of Glasgow—a tasteful one, 
for he is chairman of the Dillettanti Society 
of that city—and a patriotic one, for his 
name is always numbered with those who 
seek to advance the fortunes or augment the 
beauty of the “‘ Queen of the West.” None 
of our readers need be told, perhaps, that of 
all the Cathedrals of Scotland, that of Glas- 
gow alone survived the Reformation. When 
the Lords of the Congregation approached, 
brandishing the crow-bar and pick-axe, the 
trades of the city rose to a man, and, display- 
ing their arms, declared they were ready to 
live or die that day with venerable “ St. 
Mungos.” A parley took place, in which 
the citizens consented to purify the place of 
its images; they removed them with their 
own hands, and broke those ofstone and burn- 
ed those of wood, ‘and the Cathedral,” in the 
homely but expressive words of Andrew Fair- 
service, “looked as crouse as a cat when the 
fleas are combed off her.” Now, though this 
structure stands firm and entire, it has not 
escaped the eye of Mr. M‘Lellan, that not a 
little of its beauty is concealed from the pub- 
lic, by a faulty line of approach and other 
impediments, and that it requires repair and 
restoration. He enters into a detail of the 
meditated improvements, and calls on his 
fellow citizens and others to aid him in this 
meritorious Jabour. His suggestions seem 
in general judicious; nay, some of them 
are necessary, and we have no doubt, that in 
time the result will be according to his wishes. 
The volume contains an interesting history 
of the Cathedral ; anecdotes of its bishops— 
one of whom, Wisheart, is dear to all lovers of 
freedom. It may with perfect propriety be 
added, that Glasgow is rising fast into emi- 
nence, both in art and literature ; of the Jatter, 
we shall not now speak, but as regards the 
former, the fact, that in the exhibition of pic- 
tures in that city last year, eight hundred 
pounds worth of paintings were sold, is con- 
clusive. This is the necessary result of opu- 


| lence and leisure; when men have secured 





food and clothing, they have time to think of 
what is elegant and refined. 


Journal of a West India Proprietor, kept 
during a Residence in the Island of Ja- 


maica. By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq., 

M.P. London: Murray. 
Monk: Lewis (taking his title from his work, 
as people say Anastasius Hope—Satan Mont- 
gomery,) was proprietor of two estates, and 
three hundred and fifty negroes in Jamaica. 
From an anxiety to ascertain their condition, 
and “see how his stock got on,” he made two 
voyages, one in 1815, the other in 1817, 
and on his return from the latter he 


mits of the walls have been crowned with | died, leaving this pleasant gossiping account 


flag-stones laid in cement, to keep the rains 
out of the masonry. This is as much, per- 


of his travels and observations, which has 
only now, at length, been deterré, and given 


to the world by the aid of Mr. Murray. It 
contains several opinions and facts bearin 
on the slave question, which, we thank God, 
is now definitively set at rest, so that we 
may pass these over as possessing no other 
importance or interest than that of a post 
mortem disquisition on its merits. That a 
West India planter should consider slavery, 
as Sambo considered rum, ‘‘ no bad thing,” 
and that, finding a well-fed Jamaica negro to 
grumble less than a half-starved Manchester 
weaver, he should, therefore, conclude the 
condition of a slave in a cane-field to be 
better than that of a freeman in a factory, 
was sufficiently natural; but— 
Male verum examinat omnis 

Corruptus judex. 
Besides, there are no longer any slaves in the 
cane-fields ; so that, as Johnson would say, 
“The matter’s settled, Sir; and there’s an 
end on’t.” 

Turn we then to the journal, ard our first 
glance discovers Mr. Lewis looking out of 
an inn window at Gravesend, and reconnoi- 
tring his travelling companions on_ their 
way to embark. 

* Just now, too, a carriage passed my win- 
dows, conveying on board a cargo of passengers, 
who seemed sincerely afflicted at the thoughts of 
leaving their dear native land! The pigs squeak. 
ed, the ducks quacked, and the fowls screamed ; 
and all so mournfully, as clearly to prove that 
theirs was no dissembied sorrow! And after them 
(more affecting than all) came a wheelbarrow, 
with a solitary porker tied in a basket, with his 
head hanging over one side, and his legs sticking 
out on the other, who neither grunted nor 
moved, nor gave any signs of life, but seemed to 
be of quite the same opinion with Hannah More's 
heroine, 

Grief is for little wrongs—despair for mine ! 

“As Miss O'Neil is to play ‘ Elwina’ for the 
first time to-morrow, it is u thousand pities that 
she had not the previous advantage of seeing the 
speechless despondency of this poor pig; it might 
have furnished her with some valuable hints, and 
enabled her to convey more perfectly to the au- 
dience the ‘expressive silence’ of irremediable 
distress.” 

Scarcely had they cleared the Lizard, when 
they encountered a desperate storm :— 

“The wind roaring, the waves dashing against 
the stern, till at last they beat in the quarter gal- 
lery : the ship, too, rolling from side to side, as 
if every moment she were going to roll over and 
over! Mr. J——— was heaved off one of the 
sofas, and rolled along, till he was stopped by 
the table. He then took his seat upon the floor, 
as the more secure position ; and, half an hour 
afterwards, another heave chucked him back 
again upon the sofa. The captain snuffed out 
one of the candles, and both being tied to the 
table, could not relight it with the other: so the 
steward came to do it! when a sudden heel of 
the ship made him extinguish the second candle, 
tumbled him upon the sofa on which I was lying, 
and made the candle which he had brought with 
him fly out of the candlestick, through a cabin 
window at his elbow; and thus we were all left 
in the dark. Then the intolerable noise! the 
cracking of bulk-heads! the sawing of ropes! 
the screeching of the tiller; the trampling of 
the sailors! the clattering of the crockery ! 
Every thing above deck and helow deck, all in 
motion at once! Chairs, writing desks, hooks, 
boxes, bundles, fire-irons and fenders, flying to 
one end of the room; and the next moment (as 
if they had made a mistake) flying back again 
to the other with the same hurry and confu- 
—*** ; 

“ Every thing is ina state of perpetual motion. 
‘ Nulla quies intus (nor outus indeed for the mat 
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ter of that), nullaque silentia parte. We drink 
our tea exactly as Tantalus did in the infernal 
regions ; we keep bobbing at the basin for half an 
hour together without being able to get adrop; and 
certainly nobody on ship-board can doubt the 
truth of the proverb, * Many things fall out be- 
tween the cup and the lip. * * * 

“ Nothing is so common as to see a roast goose 
suddenly jump out of its dish in the middle of 
dinner, and make a frisk from one end of the 
table to the other; and we are quite in the habit 
of laying wagers which of the two boiled fowls 
will arrive at the bottom first. 

“N.B. To-day the fowl without the liver 
wing was the favourite, but the knowing ones 
were taken in; the uncarved one carried it hol- 
low.” 

Of dolphins and flying-fish we have, of 
course, the usual allowance, with little 
variety, except that Mr. Lewis chose to eata 
dolphin-steak, and found it nearly as good 
“as bad haddock.” He was much pleased 
with the conjugal affection exhibited between 
two sharks, that had followed the vessel; the 
female was one day killed, and the desola- 
tion of the male was excessive— 

« Che faro senz’ Eurydice ? 

“What he did without her remains a secret, 
but what he did with her was clear enough ; for 
scarce was the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, 
when he stuck his teeth in her, and began to eat 
her up with all possible expedition. Even the 
sailors felt their sensibility excited by so pecu- 
liar a mark of posthumous attachment ; and to 
enable him to perform this melancholy duty the 
more easily, they offered to be his carvers, low- 
ered their boat, and proceeded to chop his better 
half in pieces with their hatchets; while the 
widower opened his jaws as wide as possible, and 
gulped down pounds upon pounds of the dear 
departed as fast as they were thrown to him, with 
the greatest delight, and all the avidity imagi- 
nable.” 

Arrived at Jamaica, Mr. Lewis found all 
his negroes in a tumult of delight, at the 
idea of seeing “ Massa”; the care they took 
to prevent his doing anything that should in- 
jure his health, was at times excessive :— 

“Polly is a pretty, delicate-looking girl, 
nursing « young child ; she belongs to the man- 
sion-house, and seems to think it as necessary a 
part of her duty to nurse me as the child. To 
be sure she has not as yet insisted upon suckling 
me; but if I open a jalousie in the evening, 
Polly walks in and shuts it without saying a 
word. *Oh, don’t shut the window, Polly. — 
‘Night-air not good for massa ;° and she shuts 
the casement without merey. I am drinking 
orangeade, or some such liquid ; Polly walks up 
to the table, and seizes it; ‘Leave that jug, 
Polly, I am dying with thirst.—* More hurt, 
massa ;’ and away go Polly and the orangeade. So 
that I begin to fancy myself Sancho in Barataria, 
and that Polly is the Seiior Doctor Pedro in 
petticoats.” 

Against the common idea, that the slaves 
have no religion, Mr. Lewis reclaims :— 

“The negroes have in various publications 
been accused of a total want of religion, but this 
appears to me quite incompatible with the ideas 
of spirits existing after dissolution of the body, 
which necessarily implies a belief in a future 
state; and although (as far as I can make out) 
they have no outward forms of religion, the 
most devout Christian cannot have ‘God bless 
you’ oftener on his lips than the negro ; nor, on 
the other hand, appear to feel the wish for 
their enemy’s damnation more sincerely when he 
utters it.” 

Nor were his exertions wanting to im- 
prove these promising germs into something 
practical :— 








“T think nobody will be able to accuse me of 
neglecting the religious education of my negroes : 
for I have not only promised to baptize all the 
infants, but, meeting a little black boy this 
morning, who said that his name was Moses, I 
gave him a piece of silver, and told him that it 
was for the sake of Aaron ; which, I flatter myself, 
was planting in his young mind the rudiments of 
Christianity.” 

This method of implanting Christianity, 
had at least the merit of originality ; some- 
thing was certainly requisite beyond the or- 
dinary modes, which appear to have been 
crowned with little success. A Moravian mis- 
sionary had been for more than five years 
established on a neighbouring estate ; “ every 
facility had been afforded him, and he and his 
wife had jointly used their best efforts to pro- 
duce a sense of religion in the minds of the 
slaves; they were all permitted to attend 
his morning and evening lectures if they 
chose it,” yet, out of a very numerous popu- 
lation, his congregation seldom exceeded ten 
or twelve. The Church of England clergy 
were, at the same time, engaged in a plan of 
periodically visiting the several plantations, 
to which Mr. Lewis declares his intention of 
affording every assistance ; though, he adds,— 

“For my own part, I have no hope of any 
material benefit arising from these religious 
visitations made at quarterly intervals. It seems 
to me as nugatory as if a man were to sow a 
field with horse-hair, and expect a crop of colts.” 

Yet the negroes are not without notions of 
their own on the subject. A formidable 
conspiracy (fomented, as Mr. Lewis and all 
other planters believe, by methodist mission- 
aries,) was discovered during his stay on the 
island. One of the Eboe negroes had been 
appointed king, and the plan included a 
general massacre of the whites. 

“Indeed, proofs were too strong to admit of 
denial ; among others, a copy of the following 
song was found upon the King, which the over- 
seer had heard him sing at the funeral feast, 
while the other negroes joined in the chorus :— 

Song of the King of the Eboes. 
Oh me good friend, Mr. Wilberrorce, make we free! 
God Almighty thank ye! God Almighty thank ye! 
God Almighty, make we free ! 
Buckra in this country no make we free : 
What Negro for to do? What Negro for to do? 
Take force by force! Take force by force ! 
cuorvs. 
To be sure! tobe sure! to be sure ! 

“The Eboe King said, that he certainly had 
made use of this song, and what harm was there 
in his doing so? He had sung no songs but such 
as his brown priest had assured him were ap- 
proved of by John the Baptist. ‘And who, 
then, was John the Baptist ?? He did not 
very well know; only he had been told by his 
brown priest, that John the Baptist was a friend 
to the negroes, and had got his head in a pan !” 

When “ the massa” speaks to them on re- 
ligious subjects, the negroes are generally 
attentive, and often ask questions not easily 
answered :— 

“ Every Sunday since my return from Kings- 
ton I have read prayers to such of the negroes as 
chose to attend, preparatory to the intended 
visitations of the minister, Dr. Pope. About 
twenty or thirty of the most respectable among 
them generally attended, and behaved with great 
attention and propriety. I read the Litany, and 
made them repeat the responses. I explained 
the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer to 
them, teaching them to say each sentence of the 
latter after me, as I read it slowly, in hopes of 
impressing it upon their memory. Then came 
‘the good Samaritan,’ or some such apologue ; 
and, lastly, I related to them a portion of the 





life of Christ, and explained to them the object 
of his death and sufferings. The latter part of 
my service always seemed to interest them 
greatly ; but, indeed, they behaved throughout 
with much attention. Unluckily, the head-dri- 
ver, who was one of the most zealous of my dis- 
ciples, never could repeat the responses of the 
Litany without an appeal to myself, and always 
made a point of saying—*Good Lord, deliver 
us! yes, sir!’ and made a low bow.” 

A passion for talk forms a prominent trait 
of negro character :— 

* Indeed, this ‘ talking to massa’ is a favourite 
amusement among the negroes, and extremely 
inconvenient : they come to me perpetually with 
complaints so frivolous, and requests so unrea- 
sonable, that Iam persuaded they invent them 
only to have an excuse for ‘ talk to massa ;’ and 
when I have given them a plump refusal, they 
go away perfectly satistied, and ‘tank massa for 
dis here great indulgence of talk.’ 

“ There is an Eboe carpenter named Strap, 
who was lately sick and in great danger, and 
whom I nursed with particular care. The poor 
fellow thinks that he can never express his grati- 
tude sufficiently ; and whenever he meets me in 
the public road, or in the streets of Savannah 
la Mar, he rushes towards the carriage, roars out 
to the postillion to stop, and if the boy does not 
obey instantly, he abuses him with all his power; 
* for why him no stop when him want to talk to 
massa ?°* But look, Strap, your beast is getting 
away !°—* Oh! damn beast, Massa.—* But you 
should go to your mountain, or you will get no 
vittle’—Oh, damn vittle, and damn mountain ! 
me want no vittle, me want to talk with massa ;° 
and then, all that he has got to say is, ‘Oh 
massa, massa! God bless you, massa! me quite, 
quite glad to see you back, my own massa!” 
And then he bursts into a roar of laughter so wild 
and so loud, that the passers-by cannot help 
stopping to stare and laugh too.” 

At times their gratitude is no less trouble- 
some: Mr. Lewis had ordered that those on 
his estate should have four additional holi- 
days every year :— 

“The poor creatures overflowed with grati- 
tude; a:.d the prospective indulgences which 
had just been announced, gave them such an in- 
crease of spirits, that on returning to my own 
residence, they fell to singing and dancing again 
with as much violence as if they had been a 
pack of French furies at the Opera. The 
favourite song of the night was, 

Since massa come, we very well off; 

which words they repeated in chorus, without 
intermission (dancing all the time), for hours to- 
gether ; till, at half-past three, neither my eves 
nor my brain could endure it any longer, and I 
was obliged to send them word that I wanted to 
go to bed, and I could not sleep till the noise 
should cease. The idea of my going to bed 
seemed never to have occurred to them till that 
moment. Fortunately, like Johnson’s definition 
of wit,‘ the idea, although novel, was imme- 
diately acknowledged to be just.’ So instantly 
the drums and gambies left off beating: the 
children left off singing; the women and men 
left off dancing; and they all with one accord 
fell to kicking, ahd pulling and thumping about 
two dozen of their companions, wha were lying 
fast asleep on the floor. Some were roused, 
some resist€d, some began fighting, some got up 
and lay down again; but at length, by dint of 
their leading some, carrying others, and relling 
the remainder down the steps, I got my house 
clear of my black guests about four in the morn. 
ing.” 

The full pleasure of the serenade caunot 
be estimated, without a slight description of 
their instruments :— 

“ Their music consisted of nothing but Gam. 


bys (Eboe drums), Snaky-snekies, and Kitty 
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katties: the latter is nothing but any flat piece 
of board beat upon with two sticks, and the 
former is a bladder with a parcel of pebbles 
in it.” 

But this is not the only pleasure of a plan- 
ter’s life, though some of them cost him 
rather dear ;—for several weeks after Mr. 
Lewis’s arrival, the weather was delicious, 
the sky cloudless, and the air constantly re- 
freshed by a cool north breeze; but, per 
contra,— 

“ Not a drop of rain has fallen since the 16th 
of November ; the young canes are burning ; 
and the drying quality of these norths is still 
more detrimental than the want of rain, so that 
these winds may be said to blow my pockets in- 
side out ; and as every draught of air, which I 
inhale with so much pleasure, is estimated to 
cost me a guinea, I feel, while breathing it, like 
Miss Burney’s Citizen at Vauxhall, who kept 
muttering to himself, with every bit of ham that 
he put into his mouth, ‘ There goes sixpence, and 
there goes a shilling !’” 

We think it is Lady Morgan who plea- 
santly describes some lady as “ having seven 
daughters with seven ideas,—one a-piece ;” 
from the following we conclude they must 
have been a negro family :— 

“ Naturalists and physicians, philosophers and 
philanthropists, may argue and decide as they 
please ; but certainly, as far as mere observation 
admits of my judging, there does seem to be a 
very great difference between the brain of a black 
person and a white one. I should think that 
Voltaire would call a negro’s reason ‘ une raison 
tres particuliére.’ Somehow or other, they never 
can manage to do anything quite as it should be 
done. If they correct themselves in one respect 
to-day they are sure of making a blunder in some 
other manner to-morrow. * * * The girl, whose 
business it is to open the house each morning, 
has in vain been desired to unclose all the 
jalousies: she never fails to leave three or four 
closed, and when she is scolded for doing so, she 
takes care to open those three the next morn- 
ing, and leaves three shut on the opposite side. 
*** For above a month Cubina and I had 
perpetual quarrels about the cats being shut 
into the gallery at nights, where they threw 
down plates, glasses, and crockery of all kinds, 
and made such a clatter that to get a wink of 
sleep was quite out of the question. Cubina, 
before he went to rest, hunted under all the beds 
and sofas, and laid about him with a long whip for 
half an hour together ; but in half an hour after 
his departure the cats were at work again. He 
was then told, that although he had turned them 
out, he must certainly have left some window 
open: he promised to pay particular attention 
to this point, but, that night the uproar was 
worse than ever; yet he protested that he had 
carefully turned out all the cats, locked all the 
doors, and shut all the windows. He was told, 
that if he had really turned out all the cats, the 
cats must have got in again, and therefore that 
he must have left some one window open at 
least. ‘No,’ he said, ‘he had not left one; but 
@ pane in one of the windows had been broken 
two months before, and it was there that the cats 
got in whenever the pleased.” Yet he had con- 
tinued to turn the cats out of the door with the 
greatest care, although he was perfectly conscious 
that they could always walk in again at the win- 
dow in five minutes after. But the most curious 
of Cubina’s modes of proceeding is, when it is 
necessary for him to attack the pigeon-house. 
He steals up the ladder as slily and as softly as 
foot can fall ; he opens the door, and steals in 
his head with the utmost caution ; on which, to 
his never-failing surprise and disappointment, 
all the pigeons make their escape through the 
open holes ; he has now no resource but enter- 
ing the dove-cot, and remaining there with un. 





wearied patience for the accidental return of the 
birds, which nine times out of ten does not take 
place till too late for dinner, and Cubina returns 
empty-handed. Having observed this proceed- 
ing constantly repeated during a fortnight, I took 
pity upon his embarrassment, and ordered two 
wooden sliders to be fitted to the holes. Cubina 
was delighted with this exquisite invention, and 
failed not the next morning to close all the holes 
on the right with one of the slippers; he then 
stepped boldly into the dove-cot, when to his 
utter confusion the pigeons flew away through 
the holes on the left. Here then he discovered 
where the fauit lay, so he lost no time in closing 
the remaining aperture with the second slider, 
and the pigeons were thus prevented from re- 
turning at all. Cubina waited long with exem- 
plary patience, but without success, so he aban- 
doned the new invention in despair, made no 
farther use of the sliders, and continues to steal 
up the ladder ashe did before. A few days ago, 
Nicholas, mulatto carpenter, was ordered to 
make a box for the conveyance of four jars of 
sweatmeats, of which he took previous measure ; 
yet first he made a box so small that it would 
scarcely hold a single jar, and then another 
so large that it would have held twenty; and 
when at length he produced one of a proper 
size, he brought it nailed up for travelling (al- 
though it was completely empty), and nailed 
up so effectually too, that on being directed to 
open it that the jars might be packed, he split 
the cover to pieces in the attempt to take it off. 
Yet, among all my negroes, Nicholas and Cubina 
are not equalled for adroitness and intelligence 
by more than twenty. Judge then what must 
be the remaining three hundred.” 

This long extract has exhausted our space. 
The negro sagacity evinced in it, is, we 
think, fully paralleled by the ingenuity of a 
Sir Charles Price, who, finding his plantation 
much infested by rats, imported, at a consi- 
derable expense, a larger and stronger spe- 
cies, for the purpose of extirpating the others. 

“The new-comers answered his purpose to a 
miracle ; they attacked the native rats with such 
spirit, that in a short time they had the whole 
property to themselves; bur no sooner had they 
done their duty upon the rats, than they extend- 
ed their exertions to the cats, of whom their 
strength and size at length enabled them com- 
pletely to get the better; and since that last vie- 
tory, Sir Charles Price’s rats, as they are called, 
have increased so prodigiously, that (like the 
man in Scripture, who got rid of one devil, and 
was taken possession of by seven others) this 
single species is now a greater nuisance to the 
island than all the others before them were to- 
gether.” 

We should have made our extracts convey 
some useful information, but for the acciden- 
tal circumstance that there is none in the 


book. 





The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. Vol. I. By J. S. Reid, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Waugh & Innes. 

Dr. Reid writes as a polemic rather than a 

historian, and devotes more attention to doc- 

trines and ceremonies, than to characters 
and events. This is probably to be attri- 
buted to the present condition of the Presby- 
terian church in Ireland, which the Unitarian 
controversy, needlessly provoked, and intem- 
perately conducted, has divided into two 
parties; and the reverend author of this 
volume is desirous to show that the principles 
maintained by the party to which he belongs, 
are the same for which the founders of 

Presbyterianism fought and bled. Still the 

work is far from being destitute of historical 





value; Dr. Reid, with creditable diligence, 
has collected many important documents un- 
known to former writers, and has great] 

elucidated the circumstances under which the 
Protestant church was established in Ireland, 
Leaving creeds and forms to be discussed by 
theologians, we shall briefly direct the atten. 
tion of our readers to the principal historical 
facts, which Dr. Reid has been the first either 
to establish or explain. 

The Protestant church in Ireland approach- 
ed more nearly to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Puritans, than that in England ; con- 
sequently, when James I. resolved to colo- 
nize Ulster, he found the Scotch willing to 
settle in a country where their opinions of 
church government were not merely tole- 
rated, but triumphant. Many circumstances 
induced the British government to connive 
at this state of things, but the chief were 
those connected with the formation of the 
colony in Ulster. James had confiscated the 
greater part of that province for the alleged 
treason of Tyrone and Tyrconnel; the guilt 
of these chiefs was never legally proved, and 
even if it had been ever so well established, 
the decree of forfeiture would still have been 
unjust, because the Irish chiefs had not pro- 
perty in the soil, but merely sovereignty over 
it; and, consequently, the septs that had not 
engaged in the treason, could not justly be 
involved in its legal penalties. The Scotch 
colonists were, therefore, intruders, and like 
the first settlers in North America, were 
hourly exposed to the hostility of those 
whom they had driven from their lands. It 
was, therefore, the obvious policy of James 
to avoid everything which might discourage 
settlers, since the security of his favourite 
colony could only be maintained by physical 
force. Another, and scarcely less influential 
circumstance, was the notorious fact that the 
puritanical part of the Protestant clergy alone 
possessed learning, ability, or even decent 
behaviour. In proof of this, Dr. Reid quotes 
the indisputable testimony of the lord-deputy, 
Sydney. ‘Twenty years afterwards, the poet 
Spenser draws a more striking picture of the 
inefficiency of the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land:— 

“It is a great wonder to sce the odds which is 
between the zeal of Popish priests and the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel; for they spare not to come 
out of Spain, from Rome, and from Rheims, by 
long toil and danger travelling hither, where 
they know peril of death awaiteth them, and no 
reward or riches is to be found, only to draw the 
people to the church of Rome: whereas some of 
our idle ministers having a way for credit and 
esteem thereby opened unto them, without pains 
and without peril, will neither for the same, nor 
any love of God, nor zeal of religion, nor for all 
the good they may do by winning souls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm nests to look 
out into God’s harvest which is even ready for 
the sickle, and all the fields yellow long ago.” 

Similar complaints were made by Bishop 
Bedell, who laboured strenuously to correct 
the evil, but he found that the corruptions of 
the church were defended by high authority; 
and the aid which he reasonably expected, 
failed him at the moment it was required. 
Archbishop Ussher, with all his estimable 
qualities, was not a man of moral courage; 
and he not only refused to support Bedell, 
but absolutely thwarted his plans of refor- 
mation. 

“In a spirit, unworthy of his great name, the 
primate soon after apprized Bedell, that ‘the 
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tide went so high against him in regard to plu- 
ralities and non-residence, that he could assist 
him no more.’ To this disheartening intimation 
the latter nobly replied, ‘ that he was resolved, 
by the help of God, to try if he could stand by 
himself.’ This he was scarcely able to effect. 
His plans of reform were frequently opposed 
and thwarted by the civil authorities, as well as 
by his spiritual superiors.” 

The prevalence of puritanical principles in 
Ireland soon excited the jealous hostility of 
Laud, and he sent thither, as chaplain to the 
unfortunate Wentworth, one of his creatures, 
Bramhall, whom Cromwell afterwards felicit- 
ously named “the Canterbury of Ireland.” 
Bramhall’s account of the state of the Irish 
church at this period, in a letter to his patron, 
deserves to be quoted. 

“Right reverend father, my most honoured 
lord, presuming partly upon your licence, but 
especially directed by my lord deputy’s com- 
mand, I am to give your Fatherhood a brief 
account of the present state of the poor church 
of Ireland, such as our short intelligence here, 
and your lordship’s weighty employments there, 
will permit. First, for the fabrics; it is hard to 
say whether the churches be more ruinous and 
sordid, or the people irreverent. Even in Dub- 
lin, the metropolis of this kingdom, and seat of 
justice, to begin the inquisition where the refor- 
mation will begin, we find our [one ?] parochial 
church converted to the lord deputy’s stable; a 
second to a nobleman’s dwelling-house; the 
choir of a third to a tennis-court, and the vicar 
acts the keeper. In Christ’s church, the prin- 
cipal church in Ireland, whither the lord-deputy 
and council repair every Sunday, the vaults 
from one end of the minster to the other are 
made into tippling rooms for beer, wine, and to- 
bacco, demised all to popish recusants, and by 
them to others, much frequented in time of 
divine service. Next for the clergy, I 
find few footsteps yet of foreign differences, so 1 
hope it will be an easier task not to admit them, 
than to have them ejected. But I doubt much 
whether the clergy be very orthodox, and could 
wish both the articles and canons of the church 
of England were established here by act of Par- 
liament or state; that as we live all under one 
king, so we might, both in doctrine and disci- 
pline, observe an uniformity. The inferior sort 
of ministers are below all degrees of contempt, 
in respect of their poverty and ignorance. ‘The 
boundless heaping together of benefices by com- 
mendams and dispensations in the superiors, is 
but too apparent; yea, even often by plain usur- 
pations and indirect compositions made between 
the patrons, as well ecclesiastical as lay, and the 
incumbents: by which the least part, many times 
not above forty shillings, rarely ten pounds in 
the year, is reserved for him that should serve 
at the altar; insomuch that it is affirmed, that 
by ail or some of these means, one bishop in the 
remoter parts of the kingdom doth hold three 
and twenty benefices with cure. Generaily their 
residence is as little as their livings. Seldom 
any suitor petitions for less than three vicarages 
at a time.” 


Wentworth and Bramhall diligently emu- 
lated the example of the High-Commission 
Court in England ; some of the most deserv- 
ing ministers were summarily ejected from 








‘their cures; legal penalties were denounced 


against conventicles, and both preachers and 
hearers severely punished, Dr. Reid has 
extracted from an unpublished manuscript 
some anecdotes characteristic of the period. 
“John Semple, afterwards an honest zealous 
minister in the church of Scotland for many 
rey and Mr. Campbell of Duket-hall, and the 
aird of Leckie were so nigh to be taken by the 
pursuivants divers times, that it appeared to be 


more than ordinary providence that they escaped. 
Particularly one time John Semple met a pur- 
suivant by the way, who was sent to take him, 
and of John Semple inquired the way. Yet the 
man, having formerly a description of him, did 
not know him. Another time, the laird of Lec- 
kie, with major Stewart and John Semple, came 
to Newton-Stewart together about their affairs. 
While the former were taking a drink, it was 
presently told them that three pursuivants were 
at the door: upon which major Stewart mounted 
John Semple on his horse, and gave him his hat; 
who being mounted, and riding by the pursui- 
vants, inquired, ‘whom they were seeking?’ 
They said, ‘if you will tell us where they are 
whom we are seeking, we will give you a reward.’ 
He answered, ‘it may be I will.’ Then said 
they, ‘we are seeking the laird of Leckie and 
John Semple.’ Then putting spurs to his horse, 
he answered, ‘! am John Semple, you rogues!’ 
While they were calling others to help them to 
follow him, the laird took his horse and escaped, 
and major Stewart also. The pursuivants being 
disappointed, said, ‘ all the devils in hell will not 
catch these rogues.’ 

“ Mr. John M‘Clelland being excommunicat- 
ed bythe court in Down, retired up the country 
to Strabane, and being lodged one night ina 
house where the woman was a non-conformist, 
and it being noticed thereafter, her husband, 
called William Kennah, was fined in five pounds 
for lodging an excommunicated person one night. 
There being a young man, a merchant in Stra- 
bane, a non-conformist, the bishop of Derry, 
Bramhall, coming to that place, inquired of the 
provost, ‘what a man he was?’ The provost 
answered, ‘ he was a young man, a merchant of 
the town.’ The bishop answered, ‘a young man! 
he is a young devil.’ Thus that spirit raged 
amongst them [the prelatists] before the rebel- 
lion, persecuting and imprisoning all who would 
not conform and take the black oath; amongst 
whom were divers women eminent in suffering 
with patience and constancy, which become the 
godly.” 

These cruelties drove the Presbyterians to 
unite with the native Irish in accusing Straf- 
ford; and notwithstanding the frantic hatred 
of popery, felt or affected by the puritans of 
that age, we find that the deputation sent 
over by the Irish parliament to support the 
impeachment of the late viceroy, consisted 
both of Catholic and Presbyterian members. 
This anomalous union ended with the life of 
Strafford ; the Catholic deputies were justly 
terrified by the violent denunciations against 
popery, with which the English parliament 
resounded, by the execution of Priest Good- 
man, for the crime of saying mass, and by the 
strange petition, recorded by Rushworth, that 
eight persons acquitted on the same charge 
should be hanged. In such circumstances 
they were ready to listen to the proposals 
made by the king, for the support of royal 
authority. Dr. Reid unhesitatingly accuses 
Charles of sanctioning the great civil war of 
1641, or Great Rebellion as it is more fre- 
quently called. His account of its immediate 
causes is the most reasonable that we have 
yet seen. 

* With the Roman catholics of the committee, 
deputed from the Irish parliament to represent 
the grievances of the nation, it is believed both 
Charles and his queen intrigued, with the view 
of detaching them from the puritans, with whom 
they had hitherto co-operated, and of inducing 
them to form a party in their native kingdom 
and parliament, in support of the falling cause of 
prerogative. In return for this seasonable as- 
sistance, ample immunities, both civil and reli- 
gious, were freely promised; extending, it is 





alleged, even to the legal establishment of the 








Romish faith. The Irish deputies readily lis- 
tened to the royal suggestions, and at once es- 
poused the cause of Charles. The marquisses 
of Ormond and of Antrim, the most influential 
noblemen at this time in Ireland, had already 
been separately enlisted in the same cause. 
“The plan on which these several partisans of 
the king were required to act was, to take mea- 
sures for the simultaneous seizure of Dublin and 
the principal forts and castles throughout the 
kingdom, and for disarming and securing those 


| who would not join in the project—even the 


lords justices themselves, in case they offered 
any opposition. They were then to organize the 
disbanded soldiery, and augment their number 
to twenty thousand. And having thus secured 
the power, and assumed the authority, of the 
government in the king’s name, they were finally 
to call a parliament, which, circumstanced as 
the country would then be, would be necessarily 
devoted to the royal cause. With the resources 
of the entire kingdom thus placed at his dispo- 
sal, Charles, with his bigoted and overbearing 
consort, calculated on obtaining a speedy and 
final triumph over the obnoxious parliament.* 

“ The Romanists of the pale, who constituted 
the more liberal portion of the catholic popula- 
tion, entered readily enough into the scheme ; 
and on communicating it, through the officers 
employed in raising forces for Spain, to the 
Ulster Irish, of whose long-meditated project 
for the total subversion of the British power they 
appear to have been ignorant, the agents of 
Charles met with a still more cheerful concur- 
rence in their views. The northern partisans, 
however, concealed from their new and less vio- 
lent associates the plans of spoliation which they 
had been secretly maturing in conjunction with 
their expatriated relatives. But, at the same 
time, they hesitated not to embrace with ardour 
the proposed co-operation, in order to gain one 
step, and that the most material in their original 
scheme—the wresting of the kingdom out of the 
hands of the puritans, then predominant both in 
the parliament and the government. 

“Up to this point, the views of both parties 
among the conspirators were perfectly coinci- 
dent; beyond it, they were quite opposite. The 
primary projectors of the rebellion, such as lord 
Maguire, Roger Moore, Plunket, Sir Phelim 
O’ Neil, &c., looked upon the seizure of Dublin 
and the re-organization of the army, merely as 
preliminary steps to the overthrow of the British 
power, the separation of the kingdom from Eng- 
land, the recovery of the forfeited estates, and 
the expulsion of the protestants:—on the ac- 
complishment of these objects, they might then, 
as an independent catholic nation, support 
Charles against his refractory parliament. On 
the other hand, the king’s confidential friends, 
such as the Earls of Ormond and Antrim, Lord 
Gormanstown, and perhaps the other gentry of 
the pale, Sir James Dillon, &c., do not appear 
to have contemplated, in their scheme of insur 
rection, any unnecessary violence to the persons 
or properties of the British. Their grand aim 
was to remove the puritan party from the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and to place it and 
its resources at the disposal of the king. Until 
the rebellion broke out, however, both parties 
cordially co-operated, and conducted their nego- 
ciations without division or apparent distrust.” 

We feel no inclination to enter into the 
controversy respecting the extent of the Irish 
massacres, and the relative guilt of the con- 
tending parties; guilty both were, as Dr, 
Reid has successfully shown,—indeed, as the 
parties themselves boasted. 

The first volume of Dr. Reid's history con- 
cludes with the adoption of the covenant by 
the Protestants of Ulster; we trust that he 
will be induced to continue the work, for 
though by no means unprejudiced, he is a 
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patient and pains-taking investigator of ori- 
ginal authorities. 


The Recess ; or, Autumnal Relaxation in the 
Lighlands aud Lowlands ; being the Home 
Circuit versus Foreign Travel, a serio- 
comic Tour to the Hebrides. By Frederick 
Fag, Esq. London: Longman & Co. 

A good book of travels in Scotland is not 

a little wanted. Johnson’s Tour to the He- 


moralist was too near-sighted to see for him- 
self, and he very wisely resolved not to see 
with other men’s eyes. Pennant’s Tour has 
been overrated: the antiquarianism is sound, 
but the observations on men and manners 
are neither very original nor very accurate. 
Heron’s Tour was a hurried work : he spoke 
kindly of every place where he got a good 


dinner ; but where the wine refused to flow, | 


it wasall barren. The Sporting Tour of Col. 
Thornton has a heavy sort of vivacity, and a 
flippancy of remark which entitle it to little 


notice : nor can we say much more in favour | 


of the Tour of Mawman; his observations 
are common, or erroneous ; he seems to have 
known little of the character of the people. 
The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Cham- 
bers, is entitled to more respect; the de- 
scriptions are clear as well as short—the pic- 
ture of manners is true and amusing—and 
much is related of the past and present con- 
dition of the people. 

Though all these works, and many more, 
are in the market, there is room enough for 
the Tour of a clear-sighted, and sagacious 
traveller. We are not indeed disposed to 
say that the writer before us is such a man; 
for his book is much too rambling and 
diffuse, his observations are often hastily 
made, and his conclusions rashly drawn. 
He gives us, nevertheless, some pleasing 
descriptions,—nay, passages in which man- 
ners are cleverly delineated ; and has such 
good-will towards the land, that he often 
speaks the truth about it. His fault is, that 
he not only talks too much, but he imagines 
he is talking wittily, and that there cannot be 
too much of a good thing. As a specimen 
take the following account of his companions 
on board the steam-boat:— 

“We had supGEs, who, having recommended 
a trip to Tyburn or Australia, to several of their 
countrymen (by way of change of scene) had 
wisely summed up in favour of a trip to Ayrshire 
for themselves—sENATORS, who had impaired 
their own constitutions, while patching that of 
the state, and were on their way to the 
mountains for recruit of health—rTa1Lors from 
Bond-street, who, being tired of measuring 
the ‘Corinthian pillars of the state,’ were mak- 
ing a fashionable tour to the Hebrides, to mea- 
sure the basaltic columns of Staffa—aNnGLerRs 
and FOWLERS, enough to depiscate (may I use 
the term?) half the streams and depopulate 
half the moors of Scotland—snTI@uARIANs 
bound for Beregonium, to examine the remains 
of a city that never existed—MINEKALOGISTS 
on a journey to Craig Phadric, to chip off 
pieces of lava or pumice-stone from the summit 
or side of a volcanic mountain, as specimens 
of vitrified forts—HeEsrews, from Change-alley 
and Monmouth-street, to veutilate and purify, 
as a peace-offering to cholera and a prepara- 
tion for their new franchises—BANKERS, from 
Lombard-street, going to compare notes with 
their Scotch correspondents.” 


Now this is well enough ; but then it runs 
on through two or three very closely printed 





| some of them whiskey. 
| ness—now for order: on the evening of the | 

day when the Reform Bill was commemorated | 
| in Edinburgh, and the whole population was | 


| human beings.” 
of Edinburgh filled with people who looked | 





pages, and the idea is elaborated out till it 

becomes wearisome. 
Traveller Fag is the kindliest of all tourists : 

he seeks to extract enjoyment out of every 


thing; when he begins to laugh, he hardly | 
knows when to stop, and he goes smiling | 
over the land, scattering his jokes and his | 


jibes like a prodigal. Edinburgh, he says, is 


a remarkable union of order and idleness— | 
| from the Castle to the Canongate he counted | 


~ - | four hundred and seventy individuals com- | 
brides is much to our mind; but the great | 


pletely idle—most of them taking snuff, and 


in the streets, the only breach of the peace 


he saw was between two gentlemen in a | 
hotel. But then, no wonder they were peace- | 
| able; ‘for never in my life,” says our travel- | 
ler, ‘did I see such a multitude of meagre, | 


stunted, half-starved, pallid, and_ sickly 


We have seen the streets 


healthy and happy; but the city, it seems, 
has fallen on evil days. We have no objec- 
tion to the comparison which he makes be- 
tween Bannockburn and Marathon, but we 
deny him the merit of discovering it. What! 
does he imagine that a people who perceived 


the resemblance between the Acropolis of | 


Athensand the Calton-hill of Edinburgh, and 
who sung of the victors at Roslin, 

Next came Sir Simon Fraser, 

Who was as bold as Cesar, 

Great Alexander never 

Could exceed that hero bold— 

saw not also how closely the field where Bruce 
triumphed, resembled that where Leonidas 
fell? 

It would have been better, perhaps, had 
our tourist thought less of Greece and Rome, 
and more of Scotland, while he was giving a 
picture of the latter. This might have saved 
him from confounding the Lowlanders with 
the Celts, which he does at his landing at 
Leith, and prevented him from giving a song 
of Burns to Sir Walter Scott; for ‘My 
heart’s in the Hielands,’ though quoted by 
the latter, was written by the former. When 
the tourist goes northward again, we trust he 
will be in a soberer mood of mind: he can 
write agreeably when he pleases, and he has 
some poetry, too, in his nature; but his ala- 
crity at sinking into frivolity, and his ima- 
gining that what is passable—nay, agreeable 
—in conversation, will shine and sparkle in 
a book, are against the popularity of his pre- 
sent work. In plain truth, however, we sus- 
pect that Frederick Fag, Esq., is no novice at 
the art of book-making ; and from his strange, 
irrelevant, though not unpleasant garrulity, 
and some two or three touches about mal- 
aria and the climate of Italy, we cannot but 
believe that we have shaken hands with him 
and our heads at him before. 


Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in the 17th century, by Evliyd 


Effendi. Translated from the Turkish by 
Ritter Joseph Von Hammer, &c. Pub- 
lished by the Committee of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. 
Ir is only within the last few years that the 
existence of a Turkish literature has become 
generally known; a few oriental scholars 
were, indeed, aware that the conquerors of 
Constantinople had not wholly neglected the 


So much for idle- | 





arts and sciences of those they had vanquish- 
ed; but, with the great majority of the pub- 
lic, the name of ‘Turk was supposed to repre- 
sent ignorance and bigotry. The publication 
of an excellent Turkish grammar, by Davis, 
contributed much to dispel this illusion. This 
extraordinary young man, whose premature 
death was occasioned by his ardent devotion 
to study, compiled a grammar of the Turkish 
language, which has few rivals, before he 
attained his twenty-first year. The specimens 
of Turkish literature he subjoined as exer- 
cises attracted the attention of scholars to 
this neglected branch of oriental learning, 
and his extract from the ‘Travels of Evliya 
Effendi’ excited in his readers a desire for 
the appearance of the entire work, which 
seemingly promised to afford new and valu- 
able information respecting the resources of 
the Turkish power, and the nature of the 
Turkish character. 

But for the Oriental Translation Com- 


| mittee, this curiosity, if indeed a desire for 


knowledge should thus be called, had no 
chance of being gratified: thanks to their 


| liberality, the first volume of the work is now 


before us. 

Evliyé was born at Constantinople in the 
beginning of the 17th century; he was edu- 
cated at one of the colleges in that city, and 
from his earliest youth was celebrated for his 
literary acquirements. When he reached the 
age of twenty-one, he had a dream, in which 
he imagined that he was divinely com- 
manded to travel, and he spent forty-one 
years visiting the Turkish provinces, and the 
neighbouring kingdoms. ‘Towards the close 
of this period, he obtained permission to 
make a tour through Europe, and accord- 
ingly proceeded through Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, Liolland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
thence home through Poland. The last ten 
years of his life were spent in retirement at 
Adrianople, where he devoted himself to 
preparing an account of the various places he 
had visited, the shrines of the saints at which 
he had worshipped, and the wonders he had 
seen. The first volume relates his excursions 
in and round Constantinople, of which city 
and its environs he has furnished the best 
topographical account extant, and, at the 
same time, has given a good statistical survey 
of the Sultan’s resources, and a very inter- 
esting description of the municipal institu- 
tions of Turkey. 

The account Evliy4 gives of the wars that 
led to the establishment of the Turks in Eu- 
rope merits our attention, because his grand- 
father was standard-bearer to Mohammed 
II., the conqueror of Constantinople. He 
confirms the account of Bayazid (Bajazet) 
being confined in an iron cage by Timir 
(Tamerlane), a fact which has been recently 
controverted by several historians, and adds 
to the narrative: some characteristic circum- 
stances which give it a strong appearance of 
truth. 

“ Yildirim Bayazid (Bajazet the Thunderer) 
wisely made Edreneh (Adrianople) the second 
seat of empire, and besieged Islambal (Constan- 
tinople) during seven months, with an army of 
one hundred thousand men. * * Soon after- 
wards, Timtr-Leng, issuing from the land of 
Irén, with thirty-seven kings at his stirrup, 
claimed submission from Bayazid, who, with the 
spirit and courage of an emperor, refused to 
comply. Timdir therefore advanced, and en- 
countered him with a countless army. Twelve 
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thousand men of the Tatar light horse, and 
some thousands of the foot soldiers, who, by the 
pad councils of the vazir, had received no pay, 
went over to the enemy; notwithstanding which, 
Bavazid, urged on by his zeal, pressed forwards 
with his small foree, mounted on a sorry colt, 
and having entered the throng of Timdr’s army, 
laid about him with his sword on all sides, so as 
to pile his foes in heaps all around him. At last, 
by God’s will, his horse, that had never seen any 
action, fell under him, and he, not being able to 
rise again before the Tatars rushed upon him, was 
taken prisoner, and carried into Timér’s pre- 
sence. Timtr arose when he was brought in, 
and treated him with great respect. They then 
sat down on the same carpet together, to eat 
honey and clouted cream. While thus con- 
versing together, “I thank God,” said Timar, 
“for having delivered tuee into my hand, and 
enabled me to eat and discourse with thee at the 
same table ; but if I had fallen into thy hands, 
what wouldst thou have done 2” Yildirim (Ba- 
jazet) from the openness of his heart, came to the 
point at once, and said, “ By heaven! if thou 
hadst fallen into my hands, I would have shut 
thee up in an iron cage, and would never have 
taken thee out of it till the day of thy death !” 
“What thou lovest in thy heart, I love in mine,” 
replied Timir,.and ordering an iron cage to 
be brought, forthwith ordered Béyazid to be 
shut up in it. * * By God's will, Yildirim died 
that very night of a burning fever, in the cage in 
which he was confined.” 

The fate of Jem-Shah, called by European 
historians Zizim, was naturally the subject 
of much misrepresentation in the East. After 
an unsuccessful rebellion against his brother, 
the unfortunate prince sought refuge among 
the Christians, and fell into the hands of 
Alexander Borgia. The Pope is said to 
have designed the surrender of the fugitive 
to the Sultan; but, being forced to yield him 
as a hostage to the king of France, he gave 
him poison. Evliyé records a report, that ano- 
ther person was poisoned instead of Jem- 
Shah, and that the fugitive prince became 
sovereign of some country bordering on 
France. The cause of this favour he asserts 
to be a near relationship between the royal 
families of the Franks and the Ottomans, and 
to the same cause he attributes the prece- 
dence uniformly given to the French ambas- 
sador. Wild as this tradition is, it has fre- 
quently enabled France to obtain ascendancy 
in the councils of the Porte. 

In the topography of Constantinople, the 
mosque of Saint Sophia occupies a conspi- 
cuous place; with the description of the 
various parts of the edifice is mingled an ac- 
count of their miraculous properties. It 
would be well for the good citizens in Pater- 
noster Row, if the ball of Saint Paul’s could 
convert blockheads into men of talent as 
effectually as the golden ball of St. Sophia. 

“If any man have a bad memory which he 
wishes to improve, he should place himself be- 
neath the Golden Ball, suspended in the midst 
of the cupola, and say the morning prayer seven 
times, and each time eat seven black grapes, and 
then whatever he hears will remain fixed in his 
memory, as if engraven on stone. A most noted 
example of this was Hamdi Chelebi; he was so 
foolish and forgetful, that if any one saluted him, 
he was obliged to have the salutation in writing 
before he could make the proper reply. No doc- 
tors could do him any good, so that at last he was 
completely a prey to forgetfulness, till he went 
to the mosque of St. Sophia, where, after saying 
the requisite prayers, and eating the grapes as 
prescribed above, he was so completely cured 
of his stupidity, that he began immediately to 





compose his poem of Yussuf (Joseph) and Zu- 


lukha (the wife of Potiphar), which he finished | 
in seven months; after which he wrote his Trea- | 
tise on Physiognomy, which is known all over | 


the world, as a wonderful poem on the nature 
of the sons of Adam.” 

The suppression of the rebellion of Abaza 
Pasha in the reign of Sultan Murdd IV., 
(A.D. 1628,) is an incident of importance, 
for it shows us at what an early period the 
insolence and turbulence of the Janissaries 
threatened the ruin of the empire. It was 
against them, and not against his sovereign, 
that Abfza revolted, and hence he readily 
obtained not only pardon but promotion from 
the Sultan. The Janissaries, however, were 
implacable, and Murad was obliged to sacri- 
fice Abaza to their fury. Evliyé gives a dif- 
ferent account of the execution, which is very 
curious :— 

“ When Soleiman Pashaé was governor of Er- 
zeram, and I the humble Evliyaé was with him, 
(A.D. 1646.) Abéza Pashaé again made his ap- 
pearance on his return from Persia. Soleiman 
immediately assigned him an allowance, and re- 
ported the case to the Sublime Porte. Abdza 
began to find out his old acquaintances, and 
soon became the chief of a party,to whom he 
related all his remarkable adventures. According 
to his account, Sultan Murad being obliged to 
yield to the Janissaries, who refused to march 
to Erzertim so long as Abaza was in the camp, 
took another man, whom he dressed in a white 
shirt, and had him executed instead of Abaza. 
Abiza was then taken in a galley to Gallipoli, 
whence he sailed on board an Algerine ship of 
war. He soon aftewards obtained the command 
of that ship, and for seven years was a formidable 
pirate in the Archipelago. On the very day on 
which the Sultan Murad died, he was beaten at 
the Cape of Temenis by a Danish ship, and re- 
mained seven yearsa prisoner amongst the Danes, 
He was then sold to the Portuguese, with whom 
for three years he sailed about in the Indian 
ocean. He then wentto India, China, the country 
of the Calmucks, Khorasan, Balkh, Bokhara, Is- 
fahan, and Erzertim, to the governor of which 
town he related the whole of his adventures in 
a manner that excited my greatest astonishment. 
Soleiman’s report having reached the Emperor, 
Sultan Ibrahim, he asked the chief executioner 
whether he recollected having executed Abdza 
in the time of Sultan Muréd. The executioner 
replied, that he had executed a man in a white 
shirt, whose name was said to be Abdza, that the 
usual ablutions after his death were performed 
by the imam of the imperial garden, and that 
the body was interred at the monument of Murad 
Pashé. A thousand strange reports having been 
raised by this story, a special messenger was im- 
mediately dispatched with an imperial warrant, 
and on his arrival at Erzertim, he seized Abdza 
at the gate of the music-chamber of the lower 
divan, severed his head from his body, and car- 
ried it to Constantinople.” 

The interview between Evliyé and Sultan 
MurAd, is very characteristic and amusing, 
but unfortunately too long to be extracted ; 
and for the same reason we must omit the 
account of the war with Rakocezy. But we 
recommend both narratives to the attention 
of our readers ; as also the description of the 
colleges and hospitals at Constantinople, in- 
stitutions which may well put many Christian 
states to the blush. 


We cannot take our leave of this valuable 
work, without bearing testimony to the scru- 
pulous care bestowed upon it by its editor. 





Uniomachia, Canino-Anglico-Grece et La- 
tine. Edidit Habbakukius Dunderheadius, 
Coll. Lug. Bat. olim Soc. &e. &c. Editio 
Quarta. Oxford: Talboys. 

Uniomachia: rendered into the 
Tongue, by Jedediah Puzzlepate. 

Proceedings of the Star-Chamber at Oxford. 
Oxford: Vincent. 

An Emollient and Sedative Draught to be 
taken by the Members of the Rambler and 
Union. By Lenient Lullaby, F.R.S., Do- 
mestic Surgeon to Bedlam Hospital, &c. 
Oxford: Talboys. 


English 


| Oxrorp has contributed its share to the 
| amusements of the season: the jokes of the 


venerable University are of a serious caste, 
as beseems a learned institution—they are, 
as Pindar says, 

Clear to that chosen few, the classic band, 

But need expounding to the vulgar herd. 
Rare are the instances of merriment pro- 
vided specially for scholars; for every other 
class of society some cadeau is brought out 
at Christmas; but the classical student has 
no Annual, serious or comic, but must laugh 
for the thousandth time over his dog-eared 
Horace and well-thumbed Martial. Insheer 
compassion we shall give them a share of 
the fun provided by the Uniomachia—a con- 
test not to be paralleled since the days 
When threat’ning mice advanc’d with warlike grace, 
And waged dire combats with the croaking race. 

It is necessary to expound the causes of 
the war—a gownsman would say, 


Longa est injuria, longe 
Ambages, sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 


The Union Club at Oxford is or was, (for 
we have heard a whisper that it has been 
dissolved,) one of the most aristocratic lite- 
rary debating societies in the kingdom. 
From a copy of its journals now before us, 
it appears to have been at first rather liberal 
in politics; but in 1829 the Tory party ac- 
quired the majority; and their strength was 
still further increased by the general dislike 
with which the Reform Bill was viewed in 
the University. The Whigs resolved to com- 
pensate by tactics for their deficiency in num- 
bers; and at the commencement of the last 
session they stole a march upon their oppo- 
nents, mustered in strength, and filled all 
the offices with their own candidates. The 
conservatives, upon this, without quitting 
the Union, formed a kind of caucus, or club 
within a club, to which they gave the name 
of the Ramblers. Wyatt's rooms were the 
scene of the Union debates: these the 
Ramblers pre-occupied on a recent occasion, 
and the Union was forced to adjourn. Upon 
this, a special meeting was called, for the 
purpose of expelling the Ramblers in a body : 
a wordy war ensu:d, to which the battle of 
the gods about Troy was a mere joke. 

Habakkuk Dunderhead is the Homer of 
the war: his account is written in Macaronic 
Greek, of which we have never before seen 
a specimen: he has imitated the stately 
march and sounding epithets of the Iliad 
with talent and humour; nor is he less suc- 
cessful in parodying the barbarous latinity 
and laborious trifling of commentators. The 
following verses describe the opening of the 
campaign :— 

‘Hours ropedrrwykrayy)) TEpi yappera cobveee 

Oir’ érei Oépaidyny® ePuyor, Bpodpar Te pé- 
Aavay, 

Kowovrat poddoror COpwy TEepTVaiat yovaty, 

"Qc covviev kayy)) TavTwr oig "Yur ton, 
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ss Aorepoc iv reciy, PauBryooue cExprooyvrwr, 

Oi 0° bray oby KéopyOev, aw Hynpovetow 
éxaoTol, 

*Piry ‘PapBrnpor cirroy, NéxtY TE Massixor. 

* Sicut cattorum clangor circum attica sonat, 

Qui postquam anum eflugerunt, et broomam 
nigram, 

Dormiunt domorum roofibus cum charis wifis ; 

Sic sonuit noisa omnium qui Union frequentant 

Starrz in campo, Rambleros expellentium. 

Quum hi quidem instructi fuerunt, una cum 
ducibus quique, 

Dextra sedent Rambleri, sinistraque Masichi.” 

“a @depaicny. Pessime hoc verbum vertit 

Paunchius, quasi insteumentum ex fenestra de- 

trusum. Melius noster Heavysternius pro ano 

id accipiendum putat: Gallice, Une VIEILLE 

PuceLLe. Anglice, OLD Matn. 

“b Booduay. Scopa qua cancelli scalarum 
purgantur: unde pro cancellario plerumque 


sumitur. Anglice, Lonp CHANCELLOR.” 
“e Locus disputatus. Quid enim vult 
poeta? Bentleius, incaute, ut ego quidem ar- 


bitror, lezit dvrioy, quasi cepa ; Anglice, ONION. 
Hanc autem stultissimam interpretationem asse 
nonemerem. Vid. Excurs. Heyn. in loc. quo 
optime demonstrat oppidum fuisse quoddam, 
ab hoste oppugnatum, quod Rambleri quidam, 
(scilicet, populorum reguli) deseruere.” 


Minerva descends from heaven to avert 
the dangers threatened by the collision be- 
tween the Whig Agamemnon and the Tory 
Achilles: the mode of her introduction 
proves that the “march of intellect” has 
reached even the denizens of Olympus :— 

" Qe pero Madpepiwre & dyoc yéver* ey C ot 

qTo0p 

Eic Opwrny pwolnae, Craverya peopnpizor, 

"H bys poveiey Macixny aisypoic irisoow" 

"HE yOXoy Tabceer, tonriosé re Oupdy. 

"ANN iE yaoXeirov'! caraBaivovo’ HOEv ’AOn- 
Vv»), 

Traca & brio Kedarijc, pe ACp Matwre Eoure. 

Kai Tavoovon pévoc, mpocedwverv’ obo 
dxobwv 

Mijvw txwr 9upp, orvyepic virrisaro bdove, 

"ANN ix Tig yOoonc pédirog yuciwy piey 
abn. 

“Sic dixit: at Palmerioni dolor fuit; et in 
eo cor 

Usque ad thoracem venit; bifariam deliberans, 

Utrum ipse scoldaret Masichen turpibus verbis, 

An iram sedaret, compesceretque furorem. 

Sed ex gaslito descendens, venit Pallas, 

Et standens supra caput, benigno Mayoni similis 
fuit : 

Et sedans iram dixit ei aliquid: ille, audiens 
deam, 

Iram habens mente, lugubriemodo knittavit 
supercilia : 

Sed ex lingua melle dulcior fluebat sermo.” 


“@ yaoXsirov. Scholiastes dicit yaoXeiroy 
lucernam fuisse, a laqueare suspensam. Inepta 
et stultissima interpretatio! Pro yaoXeiroc, 
ego yAdooxacoc legendum puto: scilicet scri- 
nium (Anglice, CUPBOARD), quo pocula e vitro 
confecta (Anglice, TumBLERS), servabant 
Angli.” 

Homer's fights always end with a feast; 
and the modern heroes follow the laudable 
example of the ancients :— 

Aovdov, dete Ved, KKayyijy TaprEeo Kparoiy- 


Toe, 
« ‘ o 
‘Qc Tpidkovra padoi, KaBBoe re, kai dppara 
covviev 
EE SP ting Re ee oe ae ‘ 
Eig dyopijy Lirov, ij kai Pappog! tvi Bpoud- 
OTpijr. 


"Oe bE rig ciweckev idwy i¢ TARO Ador, 
"Ev KaorXovo Copg spwywy, 7) vijo *EXagoto* 
“"H pa vi poe ripvovor Cépoy Cut Ovpia 
yovvoper t 





"O¢ & 40), Tavrwy Wocbyrwyr, voIl’ iouw7y, 

Ed cvvaystodpsvor wax movc youvot¢ re da- 
Bévrec, 

“Acrepoc xk pupod ordprovo’ oiKdyes viecOa 

Kai Tore Tapreiove dépparrec, yOptc txacrot, 

Aaivur?’ oisrhpac, kai réeCwory apKeciyviory, 

Bodvlua Tivovoiy re cai ikopwmxovos ceyap- 
Pouce 

“ Ingentem, cane dea, clamorem sidi vincentis, 

Quales triginta mail-coachi, cabrioletque, gig- 
gique, sonabat, 

Usque ad Corn-marketum, et etiam ad distan- 
tem Broad-Streetum. 

Et sic aliquis companionem intuens, dixit 

In Castelli domo fumans, aut prope Roe- 
buckium. 

* Hi quidem nigris-togis-induti juvenes ver- 

tunt domum per fenestras.’ 

Quum autem, omnibus jam raucis-existentibus, 
clamor silebat, 

Bene se collecti, pilis et togis captis, 

Stellae ex aula procedunt domum revertere, 

Et tune convivia formant, separatim quique, 

Epulantur ostrea, et aquam spiritu-mixtam, 
bonam-pro-stomacho, 

Et Cogniacum drinkunt, et fumant Havannos.” 

“e eaBBow. A KcaBSaivev, vel xara- 
Baivew, quia sepissime ejiciebantur aurige.” 

“f Ayopiy irov cai badopod. Cacuti- 
entes admiror interpretes! Vix enim credibiles 
est mihi tandem, hic poetam non innuere horrea 
/Egyptiaca, que sub rege Pharaoh (appod,) 
Josephus constituit.—Dunderheadius.” 

“¢ éxopwyxovet. In hoc antiquissimo poe- 
mate, nullus est locus isto corruptior. Hem! 
tibi solertiam veterum Commentatorum!! Hi 
enim insulsissimi et magis asinorum nomine 
quam doctorum digni dicunt ;—‘ Britannos olim, 
necnon et Batavos, herbd quidam perniciosd et ad 
intoxicandum idoned, cui nomen fictum dederunt 
Tobacco, usos esse. Hance bene circumplicatam 
et inflammatam labris eos interposuisse, et aéris 
suctione per eam opatat, i.e. flammam et fumum 
excitasse, et inspirata expirasse.’ Has aniles 
fabulas, has meras nugas, ‘credat Judzeus Apella, 
Non ego.’ Quum nihil de eo pro certo habeo, 
nihil proferre audeo. Hune versum, Lector 
benevole, si me audis, omnino rejice. 

“ Hac nostra cura et opera fruere, et vale.— 
Dunderheadius.” 


Mr. Puzzlepate is the Pope of the pre- 
ceding Homer; from him we take the ac- 
count of the controversy between the Achilles 
and Agamemnon of the club :— 


But, ’mid their uproar and discordant sound, 
Skimmerian S—r ardent sprang to ground, 
And, fixing on the chief a gloomy look, 
With brandish’d papers dreadful, thus he spoke :— 
« Whence, men of M—e! this unjust decree? 
Command your vassals, but command not me, 
Your vaunted chief, with proud, imperious soul, 
Would all command, and all! alike controul, 
With wit licentious practised to revile, 
Jeers on his tongue, and satire in his smile ; 
Grant that the Gods his eloquence have giv’n, 
Hath foul reproach a privilege from heav’n ? 
is factious crew would banish in disgrace 
The best and noblest of the Union race, 
Strife and debate their restless souls employ, 
And war and horrors are their only joy. 
Nor think, O chief! thy purpose to perform, 
Though high thy class, and like a God thy form.” 
He said and sat, when instant to oppose, 
Magnanimous, the mighty M—e rose, 
Redoubled clamours rang from either host, 
The high roof shook, and half a speech was lost. 
As when some bull, by dogs debated round, 
Glares on them fierce, nor funking quits his ground, 
So, grimly smiling, god-like M—e spoke, 
(When ceased the Rambler din) and wrathful 
silence broke. 
« Joy’st thou, bold leader of the rebel train? 
Yet hear our sentence, impudent and vain! 
From this our Union we reject with scorn 
Thy recreant crew, dishonoured and forlorn : 
Thus shall ye prove our might, and curse the hour 
Ye stood the rivals of superior power, 
There want not chiefs to fight for M—e’s state, 
Our ‘hests obey, and shine in our debate,” 





The Star-Chamber is inferior to the others, 
but it concludes well :— 
The battle is over, the victory ’s won, 
The Ramblers are still in the Union. 
And as homeward to college men hurry away, 
Still rings in their ears that wild hurrah ! 
It sounds in the ears of the reading man, 
It is heard in the clink of the silver can, 
In the grate of an oyster, the squeak of a cork, 
And the musical play of a knife and fork. 
Lenient Lullaby is a sensible adviser — 
Here we must break off, wishing all pros. 
perity to the Union, if in existence, and 
good fellowship to its members. 





Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By 
an Old Man. London: Murray. 7 


Dury has caused us to read this book once 
—inclination will lead us to do so again, 
The critic’s troubles would be light indeed, 
had he always labour so delightful wherewith 
to physic his pain. In running hastily 
through it we have been more than once 
tempted to doubt whether the writer be, as 
he states, “ An Old Man,” and to imagine 
that his description is, as he owns his travel- 
ling name to have been, assumed. However 
the fact may be, there can be no question 
that his infirmities, if he have any, are con- 
fined to his body, and that they have, in no 
shape or way, extended themselves to the 
vigorous and healthy garden of his mind, 
The most kind and benevolent feelings 
seem to grow there spontaneously, and they 
peep forth, in healthy luxuriance, spring- 
flowers, as it were, to sweeten and adorn his 
path of life. Why has he not given us his 
name? The name and the book would con- 
fer mutual honour on each other. But we 
will spare our readers that which they will 
willingly spare us, when we have something 
better to offer them—further remark of our 
own ;—our author shall speak for himself; 
and when he shall have done so, it will be 
found that our applause is but the frame- 
work of that honorary chaplet to which each 
of his readers will be eager to contribute a 
flower, ere, by common consent, it be bound, 
in imagination, around his unknown brows. 

Where all is good, the only difficulty is to 
select—but it is some consolation to know 
that it is next to impossible to go far wrong. 

We will begin with the dry, quiet humour 
of the very beginning of the preface. ‘The 
author gives us an insight into the philoso- 
phy of his character in a moment :— 

“ The writer of this trifling volume was sud- 
denly sentenced, in the cold evening of his life, 
to drink the mineral waters of one of the bub- 
bling springs, or brunnens, of Nassau. In his 
own opinion, his constitution was not worth so 
troublesome a repair ; but, being out-voted—he 
bowed and departed.” 

He proceeds from the Tower to Rotterdam 
in a steam-boat. Often as such a voyage 
and its customary incidents have been de- 
scribed, by little tourists and by great, our 
author's description comes to us with all the 
freshness of novelty—but we must not begin 
to extract so soon, or we shall stick half way. 
From Rotterdam he goes by land to Cologne, 
and thence by steam again to Coblenz. 

Let us hear his reflections upon the 
Rhine :— 

“ Formerly, and until lately, a few barges, 
towed by horses, were occasionally seen toiling 
against the torrent of the Rhine, while immense 
rafts of timber, curiously connected together, 
floated indolently downwards to their market; 
in history, therefore, this uncommercial rivet 
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was known principally for its violence, its diffi- 
culties and its dangers. Excepting to the painter, 
its points most distinguished were those where 
armies had succeeded in crossing, or where sol- 
diers had perished in vainly attempting to do 
so; but the power of steam, bringing its real 
character into existence, has lately developed 
peaceful properties which it was not known to 
have possessed. The stream which once relent- 
lessly destroyed mankind, now gives to thou- 
sands their bread; that which once separated 
nations now brings them together ; national pre- 
judices, which, it was once impiously argued, 
this river was wisely intended to maintain, are, 
by its waters, now softened and decomposed ; in 
short, the Rhine affords another proof that there 
js nothing really barren in creation but man’s 
conceptions ; nothing defective but his own judg- 
ment, and that what he looked upon as a bar- 
rier in Europe, was created to become one of 
the great pavés of the world !” 

The boat stops, us usual, here and there, 
to land passengers or goods, and to receive 
others in exchange :— 

“ In one of these cartels, or exchanges of pri- 
soners, we received on board Sir and Lady 

, a young fashionable English couple, who 
having had occasion, a fortnight before, to go 
together to St. George’s Church, had (like dogs 
sufiering from hydrophobia, or tin canisters,) 
been running straight forwards ever since. As 
hard as they could drive they had posted to 
Dover—hurried across to Calais—thence to Brus- 
sels—snapped a glance at the ripe corn waving 
on the field of Waterloo—stared at the relics of 
that great Saint, old Charlemagne, on the high 
altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, and at last sought for 
rest and connubial refuge at Céln; but the ce- 
lebrated water of that town, having in its manu- 
facture evidently abstracted all perfume from 
the atmosphere, they could not endure the dirt 
and smell of the place, and therefore had pro- 
eceded by land towards Coblenz.” 

They come on board, accompanied by 
“their rosy, fresh-coloured French maid, 
their dark, chocolate-coloured chariot, and 
their brown, ill-looking Italian courier.” It 
appears that they have brought a full mea- 
sure of English aristocratic airs with them :— 

“Towards some German ladies, who had 
slightly bowed to’them, they looked with a va- 
cant haughty stare, as if they conceived there 
must be some mistake, and as if, at all events, 
it would be necessary to keep such people off. 
Yet, after all, there was no great harm in these 
two young people; that, in the countries which 
they were about to visit, they would be fitted 
only for each other, was sadly evident; however, 
on the other hand, it was also evidently their 
wish not to extend their acquaintance. Their 
heads were lanterns, illuminated with no more 
brains than barely sufficient to light them on 
their way ; and so, like the babes in the wood, 
they sat together, hand-in-hand, regardless of 
everything in creation but themselves.” 

How many members of this silly, empty- 
headed, and exclusive hand-in-hand, or, 
rather, two-in-hand club, do we remember 
to have laughed in our sleeves at! 

But to our author. The Italian courier, 
though meaning to be overpaid himself, un- 
derpays the men who have assisted in getting 
the carriage on board, and their leader vainly 
remonstrates with him :— 

“The poor fellow, finding that the Italian 
was immoveable, came aft to the elegant English 
couple, who were still leaning towards each 
other like the Siamese Boys. He pleaded his 
case, stated his service, declared his poverty, 
and, in a manly voice, prayed for redress. The 
dandy listened—looked at his boots, which 
were evidently pinching him,—listened—passed 





four white fingers through the curls of his jet- 
black hair—showed the point of a pink tongue 
gently playing with a front tooth ; and when the 
whole story was at an end, without moving a 
muscle in his countenance, in a sickly tone of 
voice, he pronounced his verdict as follows :— 
* Alley, 

“It is with no satirical feeling that I have 
related this little occurrence. ‘To hurt the feel- 
ings of ‘gay beings born to flutter but a day’"— 
to break such a pair of young flimsy butterflies 
upon the wheel, affords me neither amusement 


nor delight; but the every-day occurrence of 


English travellers committing our well-earned 
national character for justice and liberality to 
the base slave-driving hand of a courier, is a 
practice which, as well as the bad taste of acting 
the part of a London dandy on the great theatre 
of Europe, ought to be checked.” 

Our author arrives at Langen Schwalbach, 
and gives us an interesting and animated 
description of the waters, the baths, of those 
who come to benefit by them, and generally 
indeed, of all he sees and does :— 

“In the time 6f the Romans, Schwalbach, 
which means literally the swallow’s stream, was 
a forest containing an immense sulphureous 
fountain, famed for its medicinal effects. In 
proportion as it rose into notice, hovels, huts and 
houses were erected; and a small street or vil- 
lage was thus gradually established on the north 
and south of the well. There was little to offer 
to the stranger but its waters ; yet, health being 
a commodity which people have ‘always been 
willing enough to purchase, the medicine was 
drunk, and in the same proportion the little 
hamlet continued to grow, until it justly attained 
and claimed for itself the appellation of Langen 
(long) Schwalbach. 

* About sixty years ago, the Stahl and Wein 
Brunnens were discovered. These springs were 
found to be quite different from the old one, in- 
asmuch as, instead of being sulphureous, they 
were both strongly impregnated with iron and 
carbonic acid gas. Instead, therefore, of merely 
purifying the blood, they boldly undertook to 
strengthen the human frame, and in proportion 
as they attracted notice, so the old original 
brunnen became neglected. About three years 
ago a new spring was discovered in the valley 
above the Wein brunnen; it did not contain 
quite so much iron as the Stahl or Wein brun- 
nen; but possessing other ingredients, (among 


them that of novelty) which was declared to be | 
more salutary, it was patronized by Dr. Fenner, | 


as being preferable to the brimstone, as well as 
all other brunnens in the country. It was 
accordingly called Pauline, after the present 
Duchess of Nassau, and is now the fashionable 
brunnen or well of Langen-Schwalbach. The 
village doctors, however, disagree on the sub- 
ject; and Dr. Stritter, a very mild, sensible 
man, recommends his patients to the strong 
Stahl brunnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fen- 
ner sentences his victims to the Pauline. Which 
is right or which is wrong is one of the mysteries 
of this world ; but as the cunning Jews all go 
to the Stahl brunnen, I strongly suspect that 
they have some good reason for this departure 
from the fashion.” 

He goes early in the morning to taste the 
waters :— 

* Clear as crystal, sparkling with carbonic 
acid gas, and effervescing quite as much as 
champagne, it was nevertheless miserably cold ; 
and the first morning, what with the gas, and what 
with the low temperature of this cold iron water, 
it was about as much as [ could do to swallow it ; 
and, for a few seconds, feeling as if it had sluiced 
my stomach completely by surprise, I stood 
hardly knowing what was about to happen, 
when, instead of my teeth chattering, as I ex. 
pected, I felt the water suddenly grow warm 








within my waistcoat, and a slight intoxication, 
or rather exhilaration, sueeeeded,” 

Now for the bath :— 

* As soon as the patient was ready to enter his 
bath, the first feeling which crossed his mind, 
was a disinclination to dip even the foot into a 
mixture which looked about as thick as a horse- 
pond, and about the colour of mullagitawny 
soup. However, having come as far as Langen 
Schwalbach, there was nothing to say but ‘en 
avant ;? and so, descending the steps, I got into 
stuff so deeply coloured with the red oxide of 
iron, that the body, when a couple of inches 
below the surface, was invisible. ‘The tempera. 
ture of the water felt neither hot nor cold ; but I 
was no sooner immersed in it, than I felt it was 
evidently of a strengthening, bracing nature, and 
[ could almost have fancied myself lying with a 
set of hides in a tan-pit. The half hour, which 
every day [ was sentenced to spend in this red 
decoction, was by far the longest in the twenty- 
four hours; and I was always very glad when 
my chronometer, which I always hung on a nail 
before my eyes, pointed permission to extricate 
myself from the mess. 

* These baths are said to be very apt to pro- 
duce head-ache, sleepiness, and other slightly 
apoplectic symptoms; but surely such effects 
proceed from the silly habit of not immersing 
the head? The frame of man has beneficently 
been made capable of existing under the Line, or 
near either of the Poles of the earth. We know 
it can even live in an oven in which meat is 
baking; but surely, if it were possible to send 
one half of the body to Iceland, while the other 
was reclining on the banks of Fernando Po, the 
trial would be exceedingly severe, inasmuch as 
Nature,never having conteinrlated such a vagary, 
has not thought it necessary ¢o provide against 
it. Ina less degree, the same argument applies 
to bathing, particularly in mineral waters; for 
even the common pressure of water on the por. 
tion of the body which is immersed in it, tends 
mechanically to push or force the blood towards 
that part (the head) enjoying a rarer medium ; 
but when it is taken into calculation that the 
mineral mixture of Schwalbach acts on the body, 
not only mechanically, by pressure, but medi- 
cinally, being a very strong astringent, there 
needs no wizard to account for the unpleasant 
sensations so often complained of. 

“For the above reason, I resolved that my 
head should fare alike with the rest of my sys- 
tem ; in short, that it deserved to be strengthen. 
ed as much as my limbs. It was equally old— 
had accompanied them in all their troubles ; and 
moreover, often and often, when they had sunk 
down to rest, had it been forced to contemplate 
and provide for the dangers and vicissitudes of 
the next day. I, therefore, applied no half 
remedy—submitted to no partial operation—but 
resolved that, if the waters of Langen Schwal- 
bach were to make me invulnerable, the box 
which held my brains should, humbly, but 
equally, partake of the blessing.” 

In the foregoing we know not which pre- 
dominates—good sense—good writing—good 
humour—or good advice. 

A dinner at the table d’héte is next de- 
scribed. First, soup—then “ the barren meat 
from which the soup has been extracted ;” 
this dish is attended by ‘‘ a couple of satel- 
lites,” the one a quantity of cucumbers 
dressed in vinegar, the other a black, greasy 
sauce.” “ After the company have eaten 
heavily of messes which it would be impos- 
sible to describe, in comes some nice salmon 
—then fowls—then puddings—then meat 
again—then stewed fruit; and after the 
English stranger has fallen back in his chair 
quite beaten,” (did they ever try an Alder- 
man of the city of London?) “aleg of mutton 
majestically makes its appearance,” 
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On this our author remarks— 

“T dined just two days at the Saals, and then 
bade adieu to them for ever. Nothing which 
this world affords, could induce me to feed in 
this gross manner. The pig, who lives in his 
sty, would have some excuse; but it is really 
quite shocking to see any other animal over- 
powering himself at mid-day with such a mixture 
and superabundance of food. Yet only think 
what a compliment all this is to the mineral 
waters of Langen Schwalbach ; for if people who 
come here and live in this way morning, noon, 
and night, can, as I really believe they do, re- 
turn to their homes in better health than they 
departed, how much more benefit ought any one 
to derive, who, maintaining a life of simplicity 
and temperance, would resolve to give them a 
fair trial ! 
the Pauline can be of real service to a stomach 
full of vinegar and grease, how much more effec- 
tually ought they to tinker up and repair the 
inside of him who has sense enough to sue them 
in forma pauperis.” 

We had marked at least twenty more 
passages on various subjects for extract, but 
we have already almost arrived at our limit, 
and this when, with all our skipping, we have 
only arrived at page 71, of a book which 
contains nearly 400. If this does not speak 
volumes for the one volume before us, we 
know not what will. 

With one more extract we shall conclude. 
Shall it be one of our author’s graphic de- 
scriptions of town or country ?—shall it be a 
story—a legend—or one of his incidental 
essays? It makes but little difference; we 
will, therefore, help ourselves from the next 
and following pages, and give his remarks on 
the state of society abroad (i. e. on the con- 
tinent,) and at home. We cannot quote 
even these entire,—and for those portions 
which we must perforce omit, an apology is 
no less due to the reader than the writer. 

“ Our dinner is now over; but I must not rise 
from the table of the Allee Saal, until I have 
made an ‘amende honorable’ to those against 
whose vile cooking I have been railing, for it is 
only common justice to German society, to offer 
an humble testimony, that nothing can be more 
creditable to any nation ; one can scarcely ima- 
gine a more pleasing picture of civilized life, 
than the mode in which society is conducted at 
these watering places. 

“ The company which comes to the brunnens 
for health, and which daily assembles at dinner, 
is of a most heterogeneous description, being 
composed of Princes, Dukes, Barons, Counts, 
&c. down to the petty shop-keeper, and even the 
Jew of Frankfort, Mainz, and other neighbour- 
ing towns; in short, all the most jarring ele- 
ments of society, at the same moment, enter the 
same room, to partake together, the same one 
shilling and eight-penny dinner. * * * 

“ No one seemed to be under any restraint, 
yet there was no freezing formality at one end 
of the table, nor rude boisterous mirth at the 
other. * * * 

“ In England we are too apt to designate, by 
the general term ‘society,’ the particular class, 
clan, or clique in which we ourselves may happen 
to move, and if that little speck be sufficiently 
polished, people are generally quite satisfied 
with what they term ‘the present state of so- 
ciety,’ yet there exists a very important differ- 
ence between this ideal civilization of a part or 
parts of a community, and the actual civilization 
of the community as a whole; and surely no 
country can justly claim for itself that title, until 
not only can its various members move separate- 
ly among each other, but until, if necessary, 
they can all meet and act together. * * * 

“ In England, each class of society, like our 


In short, if the cold iron waters of 





different bands of trades, is governed by its own 
particular rules. There is a class of society 
which has very gravely, and for aught I care, 
very properly, settled that certain food is to be 
eaten with a fork—that others are to be launched 
into the mouth with a spoon; and that to act 
against these rules (or whims), shows * that the 
man has not lived in the world.’ At the other 
end of society there are, one has heard, also 
rules of honour, prescribing the sum to be put 
into a tin money-hox, so often as the pipe shall 
be filled with tobacco, with various other laws 
of the same dark caste or complexion. These 
conventions, however, having been firmly esta- 
blished among each of the many classes into 
which our country people are subdivided, a very 
considerable degree of order is maintained ; and, 
therefore, let a foreigner go into any sort of so- 
ciety in England, and he will find it is apparent- 
ly living in happy obedience to its own laws ; 
but if any chance or convulsion brings these 
various classes of society, each laden with its 
own laws, into general contact, a sort of Babel 
confusion instantly takes place, each class loudly 
calling its neighbour to order in a language it 
cannot comprehend. Like the followers of dif- 
ferent religions, the one has been taught a creed 
which has not ever been heard of by the other ; 
there is no sound bond of union—no reasonable 
understanding between the parties: in short, 
they resemble a set of regiments, each of which 
having been drilled according to the caprice or 
fancy of its colonel, appears in very high order 
on its own parade, yet, when all are brought to- 
gether, form an unorganized and undisciplined 
army; and in support of this theory, is it not 
undeniably true, that it is practically impossible 
for.all ranks of society to associate together in 
England, with the same ease and inoffensive 
freedom which characterize similar meetings on 
the continent? And yet a German Duke or a 
German Baron isas proud of his rank, and rank 
is as much respected in his country as it is in 
our country. 

“There must, therefore, in England exist 
somewhere or other a radical fault. The upper 
classes will, of course, lay the blame on the 
lowest—the lowest will abuse the highest—but 
may not the error lie between the two? Does 
it not rather rest upon both ? and is it not caused 
by the laws which regulate our small island 
society—heing odd, unmeaning, imaginary, and 
often fictitious, instead of being stamped with 
those large intelligible characters, which make 
them at once legible to all the inhabitants of the 
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globe : 


After describing a parcel of labouring 
boys, whom he saw together in a forest, our 
author says— 

“ As they separated, off went their caps, and 
they really took leave of each other in the very 
same sort of manner with which I yesterday saw 
the Landgrave of Hesse Homberg return a bow 
to a common postilion. 

“Tt is this general, well-founded, and ac- 
knowledged system, which binds together all 
classes of society. * * * 

“ On the continent, so long as a person speaks 
and behaves correctly, he need not fear to give 
offence to any one.” 

After speaking of the various sorts of 
manners to be met with in England, from 
the “ very noble aristocratic manners,” down 
to “ the parti-coloured manners of the mobi- 
lity,” our author thus concludes his remarks, 

“ Now, with respect to these motley manners, 
these ‘ black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,’ which are about as different from each 
other as the manners of the various beasts col- 
lected by Noah in his ark, it may at once be ob- 
served, that (however we ourselves may admire 
them,) there are very few of them, indeed, which 
are suited to the continent; and, consequently, 





though Russians, Prussians, Austrians, French, 
and Italians, to a certain degree, can anywhere 
assimilate together, yet somehow or other our 
manners—(never mind whether better or worse) 
—are different. Which, therefore, I am seri. 
ously disposed to ask of myself, are the most 
likely to be right? the manners of * the right 
little, tight little Island,’ or those of the inhabi- 
tants of the vast continent of Europe ?” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* The Enthusiast, a Metrical Tale; with other 
Pieces; and a Preliminary Chapter on Poetry, by 
John Mackay Wilson.’—The poetic feeling of 
this little volume is obscured by the startling 
language and crowding fancies of the author, 
The nurse who smothered her child in linen 
and velvet, was but a type of this young bard: 
he abounds in fine words, and loves to be con- 
tinually in motion; a storm is always raging 
among the trees of his Parnassus; and he thinks 
the muse never looks handsome but when she 
hops and jumps. That the natural elements of 
song are in him, this volume sufficiently testifies: 
his feelings are warm, and his sympathies power- 
ful: he is vehement too, and rapid occasionally, 
and paints with a pathetic hand the emotions of 
the heart. 

The chapter on poetry shows much sensibility 
and moderate judgment; and ‘ The Enthusiast’ 
contains passages beautiful and affecting. The 
story is an ordinary one: the hero of the tale 
loves a lady above his station; imagines his love 
to be unrequited, and flies to the Indies, leaving 
his parents to die broken hearted. He achieves 
independence, returns to his native land, finds 
his true love kind as well as constant, marries 
her, and lives to a good old age. All this might 
have been accomplished without the help of 
enthusiasm. The story wants keeping, and the 
characters want propriety. We cannot afford 
room for any of the scenes of the longer poem: 
we must seek something short. Here is a pretty 
song, which some of our fair readers may love 
for its images of domestic joy, and fireside glad- 
ness : 

Can I Forget ? 

Can I forget the woody braes 

Where love an’ innocence foregather ; 
Where aft in early summer days 

I’ve crooned a sang amang the heather? 
Can I forget my faither’s hearth,— 

My mother by the ingle spinnin’,— 
Their weel-pleased look to see the mirth 

O’ a’ their bairnies round them rinnin ? 
It was a waefu’ hour to me, 

When I frae them an’ love departed ; 
The tear was in my mother’s e’e,— 

My faither blest me—broken-hearted ; 
My aulder brithers took my hand— 

The younkers a’ ran frae me greetin’! 
But waur than this—I couldna stand 

My faithfu’ lassie’s fareweel meetin’ ! 
Can I forget her parting kiss, 

Her last fond look, an’ true love token! 
Forget an hour sae dear as this! 

Forget !—the word shall ne’er be spoken ! 
Forget !—na, though the foaming sea, 

High hills and mony a sweepin’ river, 
May lie between their hearth an’ me, 

My heart shall be at hame for ever. 


‘ The Lay of Life ; a Poem, by Hans Busk.’— 
Honest Hans loves a staid and devout muse, 
and takes one or two of the sacred Nine sternly 
to task, for having forsaken the pure wells of 
truth, for the puddles of falsehood. But his 
anger against the inspired, is nothing compared 
to his fury against the profane.—The poem by 
which Hans seeks to vindicate the muse, 1s 
called, ‘The Matins of Life,’ not ‘The Lay’ as 
the title-page intimates, and is divided into 
three vigils. The chief blemish is obscurity, 
and the chief beauty, occasional flashes of 
description. For a specimen of the first, the 
book may be opened anywhere, for a specimen 
of the latter we take the following stanzas—the 
image of the young swimmer is a fine one. 
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On a bluff rock and imminent, behold 

Ungirt and free the stripling swimmer stands ; 
Below—the tide of liquid emerald roll’d, 

Prints mimic waves upon the silver sands ; 
Slow yet impatient, tremulously bold, 

He stretches to the tempting leap his hands: 
Downward he plunges, dextrous to emerge 
‘And rides the billows, buffeting the surge. 


Then treads his watery stage, intent to teach 
His comrade mariners their oars to ply ; 
Or venturous dives, precipitous, to reach 
Some glittering pebble that attracts his eye ; 
Whilst loose, neglected on the trodden beach, 
A thousand richer, worthier trophies lie! 
The prelude such of life and such the game, 
The objects different, impulses the same. 


From the lesser poems, the ‘ Lyra Attica,’ we 
can makenoextracts. The language of this writer 
wants simplicity; he loves strange words, and 
odd impressions. This is the more provoking, 
for he can write with simplicity when he chooses ; 
and moreover be clear and explicit when it suits 
him. 


‘ Job ; a Dramatic Poem, by Richard Whiffen.’ 
—To vindicate the ways of God to man, is the 
task our author has undertaken, and he has 
chosen Job for his text, and preached, we fear, 
a very superfluous sermon. To write a com- 
mentary on the story of the Patriarch, might 
become a divine; but to turn the narrative of 
his sore trials and miseries into blank verse, is 
what we never imagined any one would attempt; 
for who could hope to succeed in such an 
undertaking? To give a new meaning to his 
woes, would not be endured by the world; 
and to rise above the original in poetry, no 
one could hope. All that is to be gained by an 
attempt like this, is the knowledge of our in- 
feriority to the inspired bards of the Hebrews; 
and this we were ready to admit, without re- 
quiring a pigmy to stand by the side of one of 
the sons of Anak. The author is a good—a 
devout man, has some poetic feeling, and now 
and then speaks like one who has lived in the 
neighbourhood of the muse. 


‘The Poetical Works of the Rev. G. Crabbe. 
Vol. I1.’—We are disappointed in this volume ; 
not that we like the poems which it contains 
less than formerly, but we think it over-edited. 
The passages of criticism so liberally extracted 
in the notes, are many of them “ passages which 
lead to nothing,” or, at all events, to the self- 
same place, and by the self-same way. Indeed, 
from the nature and tenor of his writings, there 
could not be that variety of opinion with re- 
gard to Crabbe, which was shown in the pane- 
gyrics and animadversions upon Byron; nor 
did we expect to find the variations of text so 
interesting as those given in the recent edition 
of Scott; but we looked (and particularly after 
having read the Biography,) for anecdotes of 
the localities and persons alluded to in the 
several poems, and of these there are very 
few. Weextract some of the omitted lines from 
the opening of ‘ The Library’ :— 

Yet Contemplation, silent goddess, here, 

In her vast eye, makes all mankind appear, 

All Nature's treasures, all the stores of Art, 
That fire the fancy, or engage the heart, 

The world’s vast views, the fancy’s wild domain, 
And all the motley objects of the brain: 

Here ins hurl’d on tains proudly rise, 

Far, far o’er Nature’s dull realities ; 

Eternal verdure decks a sacred clime, 

Eternal spring for ever blooms in Rhyme, 

nd heroes honour’d for imputed deeds, 

And saints adored for visionary creeds, 
Legends and tales, and solitude and sighs, 
Poor doating dreams, and miserable lies, 
The empty bubbles of a pensive mind, 

And Spleen’s sad effort to debase mankind. 





We are glad tosee a description of the opi- 
nions of the partizan of those days, restored to 
‘The Newspaper’ :— 

He joins the cry, that all the courtly race 

Strive but for power, and parley but for place ; 

Yet hopes, good man ! ‘ that all may still be well,’ 

And thanks the stars he has a vote to sell; 

While thus he reads or raves, around him wait 

A rustic band, and join in each debate ; 





Partake his manly spirit, and delight 
To praise or blame, to judge of wrong or right ; 
Measures to mend, and ministers to make, 

Till all go madding for their country’s sake. 

The infidel poacher alluded to, at the close 
of the first canto of ‘The Parish Register,’ was, 
it seems “ drawn from a blacksmith at Leiston, 
near Aldborough, whom the author visited in 
his capacity of surgeon, in 1779, and whose 
hardened character made a strong impression 
on his mind. Losing his hand by amputation, 
he exclaimed, with a sneer, ‘I suppose, Doctor 
Crabbe, I shall get it again at the resurrection.’ ” 

Here are two other persons whose portraits 
are in the third canto of the same poem :— 

“Tsaac Ashford'’s prototype was honest John 
Jasper, the parish-clerk at North Glemham; 
of whose manly independence of mind and inte- 
grity of conduct Mr. Crabbe often spoke with 
cordial warmth and respect, long after he had 
left Suffolk. John’s only complaint was a dread 
of a workhouse, when his ability to labour 
should be over. 

** Robin Dingley, the wandering pauper, was 
suggested by Richard Wilkinson, a parishioner 
of Muston, who every now and then disappear- 
ed, like some migratory birds, no one could 
conjecture whither, and, just as his existence 
was forgotten, home came Richard to be again 
clothed and fed at the expense of the parish.’ 

The subjects of the illustrations to this vo- 
lume are Slaughden Quay, upon which Crabbe 
used “ to pile up the butter casks, in the dress of 
a common warehouseman,” and Beaconsfield, 
the seat of Burke. 


© The Child of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler..—Time was, when Mr. 
Tayler wrote elegant little sketches: one story 
of his in particular, ‘Guyon of Marseilles,’ we 
yet remember with pleasure, as being simple, 
and full of pure and excellentfeeling. Butof late, 
he has come forth as the champion of a party, with 
more zeal than skill—wielding his puny bulrush 
with as much complacency as if it were the exca- 
libar of King Arthur himself. This book (like his 
late work, ‘ Social Evils and their Remedy,’) is 
absurdly weak ; and if the days are to be brought 
back, “when young gentlewomen did not feel 
themselves at liberty to sit down in the presence 
of their fathers and mothers, without first asking 
their permission,” we cannot think that Mr. 
Tayler is the magician by whose agency the 
change will be achieved. 


‘On Wages and Combination, by R. Torrens, 
Esq., M.P. F.R.S.’—In old times, the addresses 
of members of parliament to their constituents 
were brief and rare; but now volumes are re- 
quired to contain the confessions of faith made 
by our representatives. Mr. Scrope favours his 
electors with his opinions on the whole circle of 
political science, and Colonel Torrens enlight- 
ens the men ‘of Bolton with his sentiments on 
the effect produced by corn-laws on manufac- 
tures. The principles which the Colonel very 
ably maintains may be told briefly: 1, A gene- 
ral rise in wages occasions a general fall in pro- 
fits—corn-laws raise wages, and diminish pro- 
fits; the farmer suffers as well as the manufac- 
turer, and though the landlord may gain for a 
time, even he must, ultimately, be a loser. 2, 
Combinations among employers to reduce wages, 
and among workmen to raise them, produce a 
contrary effect to that desired by those who com- 
bine; and 3, The abolition of the corn-laws 
would greatly increase the surplus of profit to 
be divided between employers and workmen. 
—Thongh a zealous advocate for free trade, 
there is one article of raw produce on whose 
importation the author is anxious to place some 
restrictions—to wit, Irish labourers. The wor- 
thy Colonel tells the people of England “to 
look to it;” for if Irishmen are produced at the 
present cheap rate, the more costly Englishmen 
will be driven out of the market. 





* The Sea Service, by the Author of ‘A Year 
in Spain.’—The substance of this work appeared 
originally in the Encyclopedia Americana. 
The subject is treated of under three heads, 
scientifically of ships and ship-building, histori- 
cally on navigation, and lastly on naval warfare, 
which may be considered the popular view of 
the subject; although as the whole is written 
pleasantly, and the little book abounds with in- 
formation, the work, we should think, is likely 
to be generally acceptable. 

* The British Battalion at Oporto, by Corporal 
Knight.’—The writer of this narrative, meeting 
accidentally with Knight, was so well pleased 
with his graphic and animated descriptions, 
that he resolved to string them together, and if 
possible procure, by their sale, a few pounds 
for the veteran soldier. We heartily wish him 
success, but in plain sincerity must acknowledge, 
that the suppressions he hints at, if carried 
further, would not have injured the work. 

* The Infidel’s Own Book.’ —The author of this 
ingenious little work shows the truth of Chris- 
tianity, by demonstrating the absurdities that 
necessarily result from the assertion of its false- 
hood. His work is written in a simple and 
familiar style, and is well-calculated to etlect the 
object intended. 

‘ Professor Thomson's Elements of Euclid.’— 
This is one of the best editions of the Elements 
we have seen; the appendix on Geometrical 
Analysis, is excellent. Of course, the editor 
has a new mode of getting over that op- 
probrium of geometry, the theory of parallel 
lines; and of course he fails as signally as all 
the other geometricians who have attempted to 
solve the problem for twenty centuries : perhaps 
the cause of this ditticulty may be an attempt to 
solve a self-evident truth, or a truth included 
in the signification of the terms; parallelism 
and identity of direction, may be considered as 
one and the same thing; taking the angles 
formed by a secant as the measure of direction, 
it may be regarded as a truth, that the secant 
of two identical directions must ex vi termini 
have the same measures. We merely offer this 
as a suggestion, perhaps not a novel one; but 
we should certainly recommend some more 
obvious proposition @ be substituted for the 
twelfth of Euclid. 





CRIGINAL PAPERS 


BURNS AND SCOTLAND. 
Written after reading Allan Cunningham's 
‘ Life of Burns.’ 

THERE pass’d a form before mine inward eye, 
A heavenly spirit, shedding earthly tears ; 
The very breath of her immortal sigh 
Did shake mine inmost heart with unknown fears, 
As, sternly sad, she pointed, midst her weeping, 

To where a bard was sleeping. 
“ Behold,” she'cried, “ the hallow’d grave of ane 
Who swept the loudest lyre with noblest hana! 
Long have I stood beside his turf alone: 
I am the Spirit of his Father-land ; 
Yet came I not above his rest to weep, 

Nor sorrowing vigil keep: 
“His is a name too mighty to be mourn’d!— 
His soul hath sent its echoing voice afar— 
Little of him hath to the dust return’d: 
He set—as yonder sets the day’s lone star, 
That ne’er hath mark’d aradiance where it shone, 

So glorious as its own! 
“ For um [ weep not, but for THEM whose name, 
When breath’d with his for whom they dug the 

grave, 

Doth raise an universal cry of ‘ Shame !’— 
Such is the sound that o’er mine utmost wave, 
Or height of echoing hill, no storm can hush : 

I hear the voice—and blush !"’ 

Eveanora L, Montacu, 

February 12, 1834. 
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ON THE CHANGE OF CLIMATE IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE extraordinary mildness of the present, and 
of several of the winters of recent years, has been 
a subject, upon the natural causes of which few 
rational conjectures have been yet put forth. 
Aged persons, who have lived to witness the 
almost entire disappearance of ice and snow 
from the fields of this country, are seldom 
heard to attribute this revolution of climate to 
causes having any foundation in the construc- 
tion, arrangement, or changes of the natural 
world. ‘To give a rational, and perhaps a 
useful direction, to conjectures upon this sub- 
ject, a correspondent (Mr. H. Fairbairn) pre- 
sents us with the following observations. 

This rapid change in the climate of these islands 
is to be attributed to the clearing of the forests 
of Canada, and the northern states of the Ame- 
rican Union. The increasing prevalence and 
more increasing warmth of the westerly winds 
over the North Atlantic Ocean, is attributable to 
the wide openings effected by the axe, in recent 
years, in the woods of our Canadian dominions. 
The north-west wind of the continent of Ame- 
rica, hitherto passing over immeasurable tracts 
of forest country, has never been tempered by 
the warmth given out by the earth, shaded from 
all accumulation of solar warmth in the summer 
months. Though lying in latitudes parallel to 
the genial climate of the Mediterranean sea, yet 
have the winters of America, till the extensive 
openings of the woods in the last quarter of a 
century, been of a severity unknown in Euro- 
pean latitudes full twelve degrees nearer to the 
north. Within this period, however, extraor- 
dinary changes have been observed to take 
place: snow, once a barrier for months, has now 
fallen in greatly diminished abundance, and 
thaw and rain are of frequent occurrence in dis- 
tricts of Canada where all interruption of the 
rigours of winter was formerly unknown. The 
St. Lawrence river now closes annually later in 
the winter, and opens earlier in the spring. 
Cotton, Indian corn, the mulberry, and the 
vine, can be cultivated in districts where, within 
a quarter of a century, such productions were 
entirely unsuited to the mean temperature of 
the year. The abruptions of the ice in the 
Polar Seas, and the appearance of icebergs in 
the Atlantic Ocean, a phenomenon of the last 
quarter of a century, are also to be traced to the 
accumulations of heat in Canada and the circum- 
jacent land. But rapid as have been these 
changes in the climate of the continent of Ame- 
rica, it is probable that, with the still more ex- 
tended demolition of the woods, by the com- 
pound increase of labour, by increasing emigra- 
tion, and increasing population, more rapid still 
will now annually be the increasing mildness of 
the winters of Canada; nor will another century 
pass away, till the great St. Lawrence river will 
never close at all. 

Passing from a consideration of the vast 
advantages to England of a colony thus con- 
verted from a Siberian wilderness into a garden 
abounding with the fruits, flowers, timber, and 
grain of a Mediterranean latitude, how, it will 
be asked, can the climate of Canada have sym- 
pathy with the climate of England, an island 
at a distance of three thousand miles? This is 
answered by a description, first, of the wide range 
of the north-west winds of Canada over the At- 
lantic Ocean and the whole continent of America, 
frequently hurrying down the thermometer—in 
the city of Mexico itself—from 70 to 35 degrees 
of Fahrenheit, in a single hour. If, then, the 
severity of the north-west wind is thus felt in 
the winter season in the latitude of Mexico, and 
eyen in the island of Cuba, and the seas of the 





West Indies, it is certain that the changes at 
its fountain, in the wastes of Canada, will be 
felt over all the countries watered by the North 
Atlantic Ocean; and thus is the increasing warmth 
of the Atlantic winds the cause of the increasing 
mildness of the winters of the British Islands. 
The very rapid inroads of the ocean upon the 
western coast of Ireland, are attributable to the 
increasing prevalence of the westerly wind, from 
the clearing of the forests of America; and even 
the north-east Trade wind, from the same 


cause, has been driven many degrees further | 


to the south, there being now, to the know- 
ledge of the writer, no Trades observable in the 
Gulphs of Mexico and Florida. In the harbours 
of the western coasts of England and Scotland, 
the wind from the westward is known to mer- 
chants and navigators to have assumed almost 
the permanence of a Trade wind; and, without 
the aid of steam power, for conveying out- 
ward bound vessels to the sea, extraordinary 
losses would be sustained in the interruption of 
our foreign trade. Connecting this chain of 
observation, it is seen how the opening to the 
sun of millions of acres of the forest lands of 
America has revolutionized the seasons of these 
islands; and, as the same circle of causes will 
continue to extend the circle of effects, with the 
continued fall of the Canadian forests, winter, in 
the southern counties of England, where no 
mountains intervene to oppose and refrigate the 
westerly wind, will become unknown. 


We had received Mr. Fairbairn’s paper be- 
fore any notice appeared of M. Arago’s specu- 
lations on the subject; nor is there anything 
really contradictory in them—Mr. Fairbairn 
assuming, what every man’s experience will 
prove, that our winters are milder, M. Arago, 
that our summers are colder. However, we shall 
give a sketch of M. Arago’s opinions, with 
Mr. Fairbairn’s commentary. M. Arago states 
that the summers in France are colder now than 
they were formerly. He proves his position by 
showing, that in various districts, where the 
grapes in former times became perfectly ripe, 
they do not now ripen sufficiently to be used for 
wine of any description. M. Arago instances 
Macon among other provinces. In 1553 
it appears that wine was made of the Muscat 
grapes, at a village near the town of Macon 
itself, and that it is now impossible to make 
wine of the Muscat grape, as it does not ripen 
sufficiently. The vineyards of Etampes and 
Beauvais were at one time celebrated, but 
according to a report made in 1830, no wine 
can be now made in the whole department of 
La Somme, in which those places are situated. 
M. Arago also instances the same change of 
climate in England, as, he says, it is proved by 
old chronicles, that at one time vines were 
cultivated in the open fields, throughout a large 
extent of the country, and that now it requires 
great care to bring grapes to proper maturity in 
the open air. After stating these general facts, 
M. Arago enters into an inquiry into the causes 
of this change of climate, taking it for granted, 
as admitted, that a marked change of climate 
has taken place, both in France and England. 
“The cause (says M. Arago) is certainly not 
connected with the sun, a proof of which is 
given in the steadiness of the temperature at 
Palestine.’ Some persons, he adds, believe 
it to be caused, by an unusual extension of the 
ice of the Arctic Pole, by a general movement, 
which, after having drawn with it these masses 
of ice several degrees towards the south, has car- 
ried them towards the coast of Greenland, where 
they have united. This hypothesis, he says, is 
supported by the fact, that when the eastern 
coast of Greenland was first discovered, towards 
the end of the tenth century, it was entirely 
free from ice, but that still he does not believe 
the hypothesis well founded, as there was very 
hot weather in France, after the formation of 








these masses of ice upon the coast of Green. 
land. 

Upon this statement, Mr. Fairbairn observes, 
It is probable, that the cause of the increasing 
coldness of the summers of France, is in reality 
at home, and that M. Arago need not have 
travelled for this mystery, either to Greenland 
or the Pole. If grapes no longer can be ripened 
in certain departments, it is caused by the in. 
crease of the neighbouring forests, since that 
country being possessed of no mineral fuel, or 
none of any value, the increase of towns, foun. 
dries, and manufacturing mills, produces an in- 
crease of woodlands for the supply of wood fuel; 
and one third part of the surface of France, from 
this cause, is covered with forest shade, in the 
present day. M. Arago will undoubtedly find, 
that the deterioration of the growth of the vine 
in particular departments, has corresponded 
with the decreased temperature of the district, 
by the increase of the woods, caused by the in- 
crease of a manufacturing population. Would 
the people of France buy their fuel from the 
people of England, who have coal drawn out of 
the darkness of the earth, at one-third of ‘he 
cost at which wood can be grown upon its sur- 
face, then would the disappearance of the forests 
very soon revive the temperature of districts, 
and the cultivation of the vine would be resumed 
in the places to which M. Arago refers. This 
is, indeed, a strong instance of the punishment 
which the prejudices and folly of nations inflict 
upon themselves, for by this refusal to be sup- 
plied with the mineral fuel of England, we see 
how the soil of France is wasted in the growth 
of wood, its climate cooled, its wine, corn, and 
silk deteriorated in quality and value, and all 
these, and countless other disadvantages, because 
France will not see her own interest, and hasten 
to shake hands with England. 

Respecting the changes in the climate of Eng- 
land, described by M. Arago, it is apparent that 
experience is directly opposed to the assertion, 
that the air of this island is colder than in former 
times. Only one of the Chronicles makes men- 
tion of the cultivation of the vine in the open 
fields; and when we remark the judgment with 
which the situations of the monasteries would ap- 
pear to have been chosen, the fertility of the 
sheltered vales in which their ruins are now 
found, and the exquisite remains of horticulture 
to be seen at such places as Waverley Abbey, it 
appears to be not probable that the vine was 
ever cultivated, other than as wall-fruit, in the 
gardens and domains of the religious houses. 
But though the temperature of the climate of 
England has risen so rapidly in recent years, 
from the causes explained before, yet its ripening 
powers, as observed by M. Arago, have probably 
not increased, since the increasing prevalence 
of the westerly wind has produced a consider- 
able increase of rain; this being unhappily a 
very moist wind. Certainly, our climate has no 
deficiency of temperature, the mean annual heat 
of London being only two degrees lower than the 
mean heat of Paris; and yet, neither the vine, 
nor the choice fruits, nor the invaluable plant 
called Cobbett’s corn, can be regularly ripened 
in so superabundantly moist an island. It is 
because less rain falls upon the east coast than 
on the west, that the grain of the eastern coun- 
ties is much heavier, riper, and more valuable 
than the grain grown in the west; for a quarter of 
wheat grown in Norfolk will weigh about 6 lbs. 
more than a quarter of wheat grown in Lanca- 
shire or Wales. The increased comfort to the 
mass of the people, from the increasing warmth 
of the winters, is certainly a paramount ad- 
vantage ; but it may admit of considerable doubt 
whether the rapid changes of our climate have 
brought any corresponding advantages to the 
agriculture of the nation. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur publishers seem at length awakening 
from their wintry slumbers; we have had a plen- 
tiful crop of new and pleasant works this week, 
and that our readers might have as many as pos- 
sible in their first bloom, we give an extra sheet. 
Yet we must defer Capt. Cook’s ‘Travels in 
Spain,’ the second series of Jesse’s * Gleanings in 
Natural History,’ Sir Edgerton Brydges’s * Ima- 
ginative Biography,’ and other less important 
works. 

The Italian Opera opens to-night with ‘ La 
Gazza Ladra,’ in which Madame Fearon, Cu- 
rioni, and Zuchelli will sustain the three princi- 
pal characters, followed by * La Sylphide,* in 
which the incomparable Taglioni will make her 
appearance. The first Philharmonic Concert 
takes place on Monday—the first Antient Con- 
cert on Wednesday: thus giving the lover of 
music the choice of being sentimental, scientific, 
or serious, as his fancy may lead him. 

The views at the Diorama, have been changed 
this week for the * Ruins of Fountain’s Abbey, 
by moonlight,’ and the * Crypt of St. Denis Ca- 
thedral,’ both interesting, and the latter one of 
the finest paintings, or most perfect pictorial 
illusions, which art has yet produced. The effect 
is most extraordinary, and it is scarcely possible 
to believe, that you are looking on a smooth 
surface.—It may be well also to mention that 
*A Wonderful Clock’ is now exhibiting in Re- 
gent Street. It is an extraordinary piece of 
mechanism, and though spoiled by some cuckoo 
and puppet-show work, is worth seeing. It 
was made a hundred and thirty years ago, by 
one John Lovelace of Exeter, who is said to 
have been thirty-four years in completing it. It 
contains thirteen separate movements, shows 
the rising and setting times of the sun and 
moon all the year round, the months of the year, 
the days of the month, the recurrence of leap 
years, the days of the week, and the four-and- 
twenty hours of the day and night; and must 
have cost much labour, and required some in- 
genuity. We must, however, recommend the 
exhibitor not to startle others, as he did us, 
by turning loose upon them the most asthmatical 
choir of birds it was ever our hard fortune to 
listen to. 

We have looked, and no more, into three of 
the Magazines for the present month: Black- 
wood’s—duller than Maga has any business to be, 
with * The Cruise of a Midge,’ in place of ‘Tom 
Cringle_—a sad falling off: it contains, how- 
ever, a poem by Aird, with some fine things in 
it:—the Dublin University, which is more read- 
able, though by no means brilliant, with a long 
make-believe letter from Mr. O’Brien, our friend 
of the * Round Towers, and the first of a set of 
papers also tending sea-ward, (we shall be glad 
to see some of the periodicals coming ashore 
again): and the Oxford University Magazine, of 
which the present is the maiden number, and 
promises well; because it professes little, a plan 
of proceeding at once wise and gentlemanly. It 
is to appear in the months of March, June, and 
November. 

We have, this moment, received a letter, an- 
nouncing the melancholy news of the murder 
of Captain Skirling, who was engaged under the 
direction of the Board of Hydrography, in sur- 
veying the west coast of Africa. Our correspon- 
dent says: “I am sorry to have to communicate 
to you the death of my friend, the excellent 
Hydrographical surveyor Captain Skirling, who 
left England last autumn, to survey the coast of 

frica. 

“We left his ship early in the morning of the 
23rd of December 1833, to commence the sur- 
vey of Cape Roxo, in a boat, accompanied by 
four men and a boy; but not returning at the 
expected time, the Lieutenant manned the other 
beats, and went in search of him. When they 








arrived near the shore they observed the stripped 
and wounded bodies of two Europeans on the 
beach ; and, on their attempting to land, the 
natives came down in numbers shouting their 
war-cries, and fired on them. Not being in sufti- 
cient force, they returned to the ship, brought 
her up, so as to command the shore, where the 
bodies lay, and under the protection of her guns 
the boat returned to the beach. By this time 
one of the bodies had been removed, and, much 
to the horror of the crew, they found it to be 
that of their excellent Captain, who, by his con- 
stant attentions to them, had rendered himself 
generally beloved. 

“In the course of the night, three men and the 
boy, the remainder of the crew of the Captain’s 
boat, returned to the vessel, and stated, that di- 
rectly the Captain’s boat landed, the natives, ap- 
parently attracted by the glitter of their instru- 
ments, attacked them,shot the coxswain,and then 
speared the captain. But they were so intent upon 
plunder, that they allowed the rest of the crew 
to escape. They hid themselves in the bush, and 
after some time made their way down to the 
coast, where they were so fortunate as to discover 
the boat of the tender to the Etna, signalled 
her, and only escaped from the natives, who had 
again discovered them, by wading through the 
water to the boat. 

* Thus a melancholy end has been put to this 
expedition at its very commencement, and the 
public has lost the services of a most excellent 
and meritorious officer. Captain Skirling served 
under Captain Hewitt in the Fury, in the survey 
of the North Seas. He then sailed in Capt. P. 
P. King’s expedition round Cape Horn, and 
succeeded Captain Stokes in the command of the 
the Beagle. He wasa most charitable and good 
man, and has left a wife and two young children 
to deplore his early death.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 24.—George Long, Esq. in the chair.— 
An extract was read from a Sydney paper (New 
South Wales), of date the 22nd July last, and 
received within the previous few days. This 
announced the receipt at Sydney of letters from 
Neweastle, relating the arrival there of a Lascar, 
who said that he had suttered shipwreck on the 
north-west coast of Australia two years before, 
and had since traversed the island frem west to 
cast, coming out about thirty miles north of Port 
Stephens. He said that he had been at first 
accompanied by an English seaman, who died 
about the end of the first year; that he had 
directed his route chiefly by observing the direc- 
tion of the rising sun ; had been uniformly well 
treated by the natives; had found the country 
reasonably well supplied ; and thus experienced 
little comparative hardship. He further stated, 
that he had crossed a very large river, running 
south, about five months before he reached the 
sea; but not, as he thought, above two months 
steady travelling from it: had followed its banks 
for some distance ; but, having reason to believe 
that it eventually deflected to the west, had 
crossed and abandoned it. When he first saw 
it, it was about a mile and a quarter broad ; 
when he left it, not under two miles: it is not 
stated how he crossed it: its current he thought 
to be about four knots. The mountains whence 
it was said to rise, were in sight to the north- 
east; but he left them on the left hand. His 
account of the products of the country is some- 
what minute, including coal, lime, several va- 
rieties of quartz, viz. cornelian, red, yellow, and 
other colours; a wood resembling lance-wood, 
sandal-wood, a wood like ebony, &c. A fish, 
resembling cod, was abundant in the river ; and 
yams, kangaroos, and birds, were common. 

The account rests on very slender authority, 
no names being given in the Sydney paper of 





persons who had seen or conversed with the in- 
dividual in question ; nor are any private letters 
known to have been received, mentioning the 
circumstance of his arrival. But the story is not 
otherwise very improbable; it is much less so, 
at least, than the account of a Dutch colony said 
to have been discovered in the same direction, 
of which we gave a short notice in our last 
number. 

Afterwards were read, ‘ Notes of Excursions 
in Caffraria,’ by Lieut. Rogers, of the 90th Light 
Infantry ; previous to noticing which, we ought 
perhaps to lay before our readers the plans of 
two original expeditions patronized by the so- 
ciety, and explained to it at the previous meet- 
ing,—our account of which, at the time, was 
necessarily postponed, in consequence of the 
length to which our notes on Mr. Lander’s ex- 
pedition up the Quorra extended. But as these 
expeditions are of great interest and importance, 
we shall rather make them the subject of a 
separate article next week. 

Lieut. Rogers’s Notes seemed chiefly valuable 
from the general sketches which they contain of 
the face of the country, and of the Caffers re- 
siding near the Kat, an affluent of the Great 
Fish River. This young officer commanded, for 
some time, a frontier post in this direction,—the 
duty in which was to protect the cattle and 
horses of the neighbouring colonial farmers from 
the depredations of the Caffer freebooters, who 
were generally supported, underhand, by the 
neighbouring chiefs. ‘The object could only 
therefore be obtained by a judicious system of 
retaliation, which, when successful, interested 
these chicfs themselves in the restitution of 
plunder carried off; and by dint of this the 
borders were gradually rendered secure. 

“The mountain tract,” thus says Lieutenant 
Rogers, “between us and Macomo (one of the 
chiefs in question) was, in a great measure, in- 
accessible to horsemen, except by devious paths 
worn by the elephants and other huge tenants 
of the forest: while, by men on foot, especially 
the active, unencumbered Caffers, it could he 
traversed in all directions, and was precisely the 
sort of country best suited both for their safety 
and sustenance ; the latter being afforded by the 
smaller kinds of antelopes, and the honey which 
the little brown, inconspicuous bird, the Indicator, 
assists in finding in great quantities in trees and 
rocks, and in those conical heaps of clay raised 
by the ants, and so thickly scattered over every 
open spot in South Africa, as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a pimpled country. These are 
frequently found between three and four feet 
high, their outer coating so hard as to resist the 
action of the atmosphere, and only assailable by 
a sharp instrument, or the weight of a waggon 
wheel. They are added to on the outside,—the 
insects breaking through this coat, and extend- 
ing their accommodation as required ;—and the 
labour is extraordinary which they thus en- 
counter,—their distance being frequently very 
great from water, and the clay requiring to be 
carried this distance in a clammy state. Large 
ant nests are also sometimes found on trees, sus- 
pended toa branch, and composed of light earth 
and leaves, with a slimy outer coating, which 
turns the rain. The labour of constructing these 
must be still greater. Whenever that great 
enemy of this insect, the ant-bear, has invaded 
one of its colonies, and with his long tongue 
lapped up the inhabitants; the bees succeed 
them, and are in their turn a prey to man, when 
he and the honey-bird coalesce for their destruc. 
tion. On such occasions, the Caffer calls the 
bird by a peculiar cry, if it has not voluntarily 
presented itself, and endeavoured to attract no- 
tice by its peculiar chirp. Once satisfied that it 
is noticed, it flies off towards the bees’ nest by 
short stages, chirping as it goes; the Caffer 
answers with his ery; and arrived at the spot, 
the bird patiently waits for his share, which 
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is always left to keep up the good under- 
standing.” 

We cannot stop to give the incidents of the 
foray, which Lieut. Rogers next details ; but 
one or two extracts more will exhibit the sort 
of information combined with them :— 

“ Early dawn found us prepared for a forward 
movement, and the advance was as rapid as the 
nature of the ground admitted. We soon found 
ourselves at the doors of the nearest huts, in 
which every soul was asleep, even to the dogs, 
whom the cold and watching had overcome; 
and the utmost silence prevailed, the mists of 
morning shrouding the mountains, and giving 
an indistinctness, which, combined with the 
romantic and broken scenery around, and its 
deep repose, inspired the mind with feelings of 
awe. It was our painful task to break this 
silence, and scare the Caffers from their dwell- 
ings ; so up went a shout which made the moun- 
tains ring, and forth they started in all direc- 
tions, diving their way among the houses down 
into the glens and deep cover, each, however, 
with his weapons in hand, of which we did not 
stay to dispossess them, booty being our only 
object. The women and children remained, it 
being well understood that they are never mo- 
lested in these border frays ; their interests are 
even attended to in parting the spoil, the milch 
cows and calves being left for them, and only 
the slaughter cattle and wardullocks carried 
off. In the training of these latter, the Cafters 
pass most of their time, and they well repay the 
labour, being able assistants in almost any enter- 
prise, and exhibiting extraordinary docility and 
intelligence. The only way to arrest !them in 
full career, when bearing down all before them, 
is to shoot their leader; the remainder seem to 
be panic-struck, and may be driven off; but the 
Caffers even in this case, retain an extraordi- 
nary command over them by voice and gesture. 

“The appearance of Caffers, when advancing 
to attack an enemy, is striking. They throw 
aside their karos, or usual covering of softened 
bullock’s hide, worn @ la toga, and are totally 
naked and unincumbered: the only marks on 
their dark brown and glossy skins, which stream 
with sweat from their exertions, being the brass 
and ivory rings worn as armlets, the former on 
the wrists, reaching in some half way up to the 
elbow, the latter on the muscles of the upper 
arm, half a dozen together: also the strings of 
coloured beads, and jackalls’ and other teeth, 
worn as charms, round the neck by some, by 
others about the waist. In the left hand, they 
grasp a bundle of assagays, or spears, from five to 
seven in number, attached to a club or knobbed 
stick, intended as a finisher in the last extremity, 
and particularly useful at close quarters. The 
assagay is about six feet long, having a blade of 
upwards of a foot, frequently barbed and jagged ; 
the shaft is slender, tapering to a point, and, 
as it flies, it vibrates in the air, and is easily seen, 
its motion being less rapid than an arrow. From 
fifty to seventy yards is its range, and within 
this distance it will pass through the body. They 
are thrown with great precision, and it is a great 
ohject with the Caffers in fight to recover them. 
The club, or kerri, is also thrown with much 
dexterity, but is rather used in the hand; they 
parry well with it, and are, otherwise, very quick 
in its use- Sometimes they break their last as- 
sagay, and use it as a dagger, in which form it 

is a most efficient weapon. Their usual mode of 
attack is from an ambuscade ; and, if they can 
induce the troops opposed to them to throw away 
their fire, they are so extremely fleet, that their 
attack has been frequently fatal. But, to avert 
this, the Cape troops are now generally provided 
with double-barrelled pieces. 

“ The Caffers appear tall when in activity, and 
without the karos; and even when with it, if 
seen drawn up, as at a conference, with the right 
arm bare, and used in graceful gesticulation, en- 





forcing their discourse. But their average height 
is not really great; and their arms, chest, and 
breadth of shoulder, are not equal to those of 
Europeans. From the constant exercise they 
take, their legs, thighs, and feet, are prodigious, 
and ill-proportioned ; the trace, or spoor, of a 
Catfter’s foot being thus easily distinguishable by 
its length, width, and the spreading of the toes. 
They are indefatigable travellers, and their ac- 
tivity is unwearying : as is said of antelopes, they 
will not even fall when shot. However severely 
wounded, they almost always scramble away into 
cover, and have been seen crawling off, thrusting 
tufts of grass, and leaves, even into a body wound, 
to staunch the blood, nor ever stopping while life 
and breath remain. From their abstemious and 
hardy mode of life, they also recover from gun- 
shot wounds which would be fatal to Euro- 
peans.”” 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Lieut. 
Rogers for his communication, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 20.—Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair. The Committee for promoting the 
execution of the beautiful sedent statue of Sir 
Joseph Banks, presented a choice proof of the 
engraving which has been made of it, for distri- 
bution among the subscribers to the monument. 
The secretary read a communication from Mr. 
Gage, giving an account of some further excava- 
tions and discoveries, of Roman remains at 
Barklow, and afterwards continued the reading 
of Mr. W. Y. Ottley’s very interesting essay, on 
the illuminated manuscript of Aratus, of the 
second or third century, which is preserved in 
the Harleian collection in the British Museum. 
Mr. Ottley exhibited some tracings of the 
writings, and copies of some of the very singular 
illuminations in illustration of his subject. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary meeting of this Society was 
held at its apartments, in Somerset House, on 
Friday, February 21.—The chair was taken by 
the President, George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
at one o'clock, and the Secretaries proceeded to 
read the reports of the Council and the Auditors 
on the state of the Society, and the accounts for 
the past vear. ‘Thanks were then voted to the 
retiring Vice Presidents and Members of Coun- 
cil. It was afterwards announced, by the Pre- 
sident, that the proceeds of the Wollaston Do- 
nation Fund had been awarded, by the Council, 
to Mons. Agassiz, in testimony of the high opi- 
nion entertained of his work on Fossil Fishes, and 
to encourage him in the prosecution of his im- 
portant undertaking. Mr. Greenough then read 
that portion of his annual address which inclu- 
ded the Obituary; and the business of the 
morning terminated by the election of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to be the Officers and Council 
for the year ensuing :—President, G. B. Green- 
ough, Esq.; Vice Presidents—W. J. Broderip, 
Esq., M. T. De la Beche, Esq., R. I. Murchison, 
Esq., and H. Warburton, Esq., M.P.; Secreta- 
ries—Prof. Turner, M.D., and W. I. Hamilton, 
Esq. ; Foreign Secretary, Charles Lyell, Esq. ; 
Treasurer, John Taylor, Esq. ; Council—G. W. 
Aylmer, Esq., Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D., Major 


| S. Clerke, K.H., Rev. W. D. Conybeare, C. G. 





B. Daubeny, M.D., Sir P. Egerton, Bart., W. H. 
Filton, M.D., Davies Gilbert, Esq., Woodbine 
Parish, Jun., Esq., Capt. Alex. Robe, R.E., Rev. 
Prof. Sedgwick, Lt. Col. Sykes, J. H. Vivian, 
Esq., M.P., Rev. James Yates. In the evening, 
the Fellows and their friends dined at the Crown 
and Anchor; the remainder of the President's 
address was delivered from the chair at the Soci- 
ety’s apartments. 

Feb. 26.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, 
in the chair—Charles Allsop, Esq., Williamson 
Peile, Esq., and James R. Hope, Esq. were 
elected Fellows of this Society. A communica- 





tion was first read from Leonard Horner, Esq., 
F.G.S., on the quantity of earthy matter ob. 
tained by the author from the water of the 
Rhine, at Bonn, in the months of August and 
November. <A notice was afterwards read on 
the Plastic Clay near Reading, by J. Rofe, Jun., 
Esq. Mr. Lyell then gave an account of two 
parallel sections through the eastern portions of 
the Pyrenees, from Parmier, near Thoulouse, to 
Puycerda, and from Ceret to La Estela. The 
sheets of the Ordnance survey, including 
Southern Devonshire, and coloured geologically 
by Mr. De la Beche, were afterwards exhibited, 
and that gentleman briefly explained the leading 
geological features of the country. Sir Philip 
Egerton also pointed out some of the particular. 
ities of a series of casts, the property of Viscount 
Cole, of the Deinotherium and other fossil qua. 
drupeds preserved in the museum at Darmstadt. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18.—Papers were read on the manage. 
ment of bark beds in the culture of the pine-ap. 
ple, and further remarks on the production of 
grapes from vine cuttings, the first season. The 
details of the first communication were princi. 
pally directed to the means employed in causing 
a great retention of heat in the tan, and it was 
stated by the author, that the mode adopted by 
him sustained the temperature at 800 Fahr. for 
sometimes fourteen months together, independ. 
ently of which property it effected a material 
saving in labour and expense, by averting the 
necessity of frequently turning and renewing the 
beds. Mr. Mearns’s remarks went to confirm 
his former statements, and he considers that 
there is every probability of his gathering a con. 
siderable crop of fine fruit from this season's 
rootless shoots. The regulations for again car- 
rying into effect the exhibitions at the Society's 
gardens, which were last year so popular, were 
read. The days proposed are Saturday, the 10th 
of May, June 7, July 5, and Sept. 13. 

Some fine flowers of the camellia reticulata, 
astrapea wallichii, seedling amaryllises, protea 
speciosa, Strelitzia regina, oncidium Carthagi- 
nense, &c., were exhibited. We also observed 
three very beautiful drawings of flowers and 
fruit, from the pencil of Mrs. Withers, which were 
much admired. 

Seven gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
society. 


Tue Purrorocicat Society held its sixth 
meeting in this season on Monday Feb. 17, in 
the General Library of the University of Lon- 
don.—An Essay was read on King Arthur's 
Round Table, at Mayborough near Penrith. 
The subjects discussed at the preceding meetings, 
have been—Kredmon’s Poem (Anglo-Saxon)— 
Mr. R. P. Knight’s edition of the Homeric 
Poems, with suggestions for a new edition of 
Homer—Hebrew Lexicography—and, the Roots 
common to the Welsh and the Latin languages. 


Camsrincr Puirosopnicat Society.—A meet- 
ing was held on Monday evening, Dr. Clark, 
V.P., being in the chair. Among the presents was 
a Proteus anguinus offered by Mr. Lunn, with 
some observations on the history of our know- 
ledge of the animal. Professor Miller commu- 
nicated a notice of some optical experiments, by 
which it appeared that the lines seen in the 
vapour of bromine and iodine are identical in 
position ; and that the vapour of perchloride of 
chrome exhibits lines apparently equidistant, 
much closer and fainter than the bromine lines, 
but occupying the same part of the spectrum. 
Mr. Whewell read a memoir ‘ On the nature of 
the truth of the laws of motion;’ tending to 
show that these laws may be demonstrated inde- 
pendently of experiment so far as their terms 
go; but that the meaning of the terms must be 
assigned by a reference to experiment.—Camb. 
Chron. 
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Grotocicat Society or Dustin.—Thursday, 
February 13.—The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, for the election of officers, took place this 
day at two o’clock—Dr. Stokes in the chair.— 
The following were declared to be the Officers 
and Council for the ensuing year : — Richard 
Griffith, Esq., F.G.S., &e., President; the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Lord Chief Baron, the 
Provost T.C.D., Colonel Colby, F.R.S. &c., W. 
R. Hamilton, Esq., Astronomer Royal of Ire- 
land, Vice Presidents; Henry Joy, Esq., Rev. 
Thomas Luby, F.T.C.D., treasurers; James Ap- 
john, Esq., M.D., Rev. H. Lloyd, F.T.C.D., 
secretaries; Council—Lieut. Bordes, R.E., Ma- 
siere Brady, Esq., Wm. Eddington, Esq., Wm. 
Tighe Hamilton, Esq., John Hart, Esq., M.D., 
Robert Hutton, Esq., F.G.S., Arthur Jacob, 
Esq., M.D., John M‘Donnell, Esq., M.D., John 
Nicholson, Esq., M.D., Capt. Portlock, F.G.S., 
Richd. Purdy, Esq., Rev. George Sidney Smith, 
F.1.C.D., A. Smith, Esq., M.D., Whitley 
Stokes, Esq., M.D., Isaac Weld, Esq. F.G.S. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Phrenological Society .......... Eight, p.m. 
Mon. | Medical Society ................Eight, p.m. 
Entomological Society . Eight, p.m. 
Linnzan Society..... . Eight, p.m. 
Horticultural Society............One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, FP M. 






Togs. 








WED-2 Society of ATts......ceseeeeeeeeed Pe 7) PeMe 
Royal Society .......+esee++eee+5 Pe By P.Me 
Tu. | society of Antiquaries ......... - Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society .. ‘Three, P. M. 
Frat. Royal Institution....... oe 3 p. 8, P.M. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, r.st. 





MUSIC 
Vocal Society. —The fourth Concert of this So- 
ciety fell short of its predecessors, in the matter 
of performers. Neither Mrs. Bishop, Miss 
C. Novello, nor Braham, making their appears 
ance—a deficiency which made the want of an 
efficient bass singer more felt than usual. But 
the audience seemed determined to be pleased. 
The Concert commenced with a “ Sanctus,” by 
the Abbé Vogler, a composition of great merit. 
Among the less known pieces of concerted 
music performed, was a septetto from Storace’s 
opera of ‘ The Pirates.’ This is now forty years 
old—we wish we could think that English opera 
music was forty years better; the causes which 
have preven.ed its advancement, we shall treat 
on atsome f ture day. ‘ The Tiger couches in the 
wood,’ a chorus by Bishop, is one of his excep- 
tions to the sentence of ‘‘all is barren,’’ which 
astern critic would have to pronounce. The 
greater part of the selected music consisted of 
well known glees, madrigals, Italian songs, &c., 
in which Miss Woodyatt, Miss George, Mr. 
Bennett, (to our thinking, one of the soundest of 
English singers,) Messrs. Horncastle, Broad- 
hurst, Bellamy, Sale, and King, took part. Miss 
Masson, whose performance does not always do 
justice to her conception of the music, was not 
happy in her choice of Knapton’s ‘ There be none 
of Beauty's Daughters.’ The song requires a 
sweet, warbling voice. Mr. Hobbs deserves 
honourable mention for his singing a prize song 
of his own composition, and Mr. G. Cooke’s 
solo on the oboe, gave good promise of what we 
may expect from him on a future day. The 
madrigals were most carefully executed. 


Societa Armonica.— Had the music, performed 
at the first Concert of this Society, on Thursday 
evening, been as well executed, as it was judi- 
ciously selected, we should have enjoyed a great 
treat indeed—a more promising programme we 
have not looked at for a long time. But such 
was not the case, the band in the first instance, 
was almost coarsely loud in the acceptance, and 
not always steady. Mr. Horncastle is singularly 
ineffective, though we owe him our thanks for 
bringing forward Handel's ‘ There the brisk spark- 





ling nectar,’ and Miss Clara Novello was taxed 
to the very extreme of her powers, and a little 
beyond in the Tyrolien, which Hummel com- 
posed expressly for Malibran, and which is too 
much for her yet. It is not enough to get 
through such a song, it should be played with. 
Mrs. Knyvett always gives us pleasure, and 
sang ‘ From mighty kings,’ particularly well : 
and trio by Corelli for two violoncellos and 
double bass, was performed so admirably by 
Lindley, Hatton, and Dragonetti, as to obtain 
an encore by common consent. We are sure it 
never went so well at one of Cardinal Ottoboni’s 
soirees, for whom much of this music was com- 
posed. The second part begun with a new 
overture by Ries, composed for the last festival 
at Cologne—there are fine things in it, and a 
very picturesque march at the end; but, as a 
whole, it failed in producing an efiect—we 
should like to hear it better performed—and, if 
we are to be played out with Auber’s overture 
to ‘Gustave,’ would say, that the orchestra 
should play more, and work less. We cannot 
endure a ballet danced in jack-boots! 


We have little space to notice our old young 
friend, Giulio Regondi, whose concert on Thurs- 
day morning we attended. The room was quite 
full, and Giulio playing his best. He has gained 
both firmness of tone, brilliancy of execution, 
and much passion of expression, since last we 
heard him, and well deserved all the applause 
his performances received. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, Re- 
pair and Improvement of the Violin and all other 
bow instruments, by J. A. Otto; translated from 
the German, with notes and additions, by J. A. 
Faderly. This valuable little treatise is princi- 
pally intended for the. perusal of professional 
men. We can recommend it to the notice of 
all who are interested in the subject, and espe- 
cially those who are apt to look to the make, 
rather than the quality of their instruments. 

Recreations Musicales: twenty-four airs from 
French, German, and Italian composers, arranged 
as rondos, fantasias, and with variations for the 
pianoforte, in four books, by H. Herz. Time and 
place befitting, we have something to say con- 
cerning the influence which this fascinating and 
prolific composer has exercised over the taste 
of the musical world. We cannot but think 
that its effect has been to substitute sentiment 
(at times bordering on affectation) in place of 
legitimate feeling, and a certain piquant bril- 
liancy for that mixture of solidity and spirit, 
which we consider essential to the being of a tirst- 
rate work; and yet it would be ridiculous as well 
as unjust to deny that we have listened to much 
of Mr. Herz’s music with delight. ‘The present 
work is more for the use of pianists in embryo 
than most of his compositions generally; and, 
from the selection of the airs, and the taste with 
which they are treated, is sure to become a 
favourite. 

And now, finding the accumulation of bal- 
lads, &c., before us, heavier than we had an- 
ticipated, we must contrive to dispose of 
them en masse. Itis, indeed, impossible to give 
a detailed notice of each; nor do we wish it. 
The musical world has been too long deluged 
with the works of the half-instructed, the 
careless, and the confident—and we are resolved 
to do our utmost to expose and counteract it. 
It is most humiliating to have to declare that 
an English song of the highest order is in- 
deed a rara avis; and yet we believe such to 
be the case, and that the ‘I'd be a Butterfly,’ 
and ‘Sweet Oranges,’ and other such ditties, 
not worthy of notice as compositions, have 
had better success than attended the can- 
zonets of the immortal Haydn. Seeing this 
deficiency (and we leave it to our composers and 





the public to determine on which side the blame 
lies}, so far from railing at the introduction of 
the works of foreign masters, which, as some 
say, have thrust into the background the pro- 
ductions of native talent, we rejoice to have our 
ears refreshed by the songs of such writers 
as Weber, Mendelsohn, Schubert, Neukomm, 
and should be delighted to see them taken as 
models for imitation by the rising race of artists, 
from whom we expect something much better 
than we have hitherto boasted of. We would cite 
the European reputation of Onslow, as an instru- 
mental composer, as a proof that there is no 
prestige against Englishmen which would pre- 
vent a gifted and cultivated man from acquiring 
the reputation which he deserved. 

‘ There’s Beauty in the Moonlit Skies,’ * The 
poor little Savoyard,’ ‘ Sweet Kate of Killaloe,’ ‘ I 
have made thee a Garland,’ I think of thee at sun- 
ny Eve,’ ‘ There’s Sunshine onthe Brooks, my Love,’ 
* Canst thou ask me to forget.’ By A. Lee. Mr. 
Lee’s compositions appear to us so equal in 
merit that they are easier to notice collectedly 
than those of most writers; being, for the most 
part, quiet, elegant, and sentimental, witout 
any particular depth or originality. We should 
number the last upon the list among the hap- 
piest of his works. 

‘The Lark and the Nightingale,’ by the 
Chevalier Neukomm. There is more spirit and 
excellence in this song than could be collected 
from a score which it has been our hard fortune 
to have to examine. 

The Passions—Love, Hate, Joy, Grief, Hope, De- 
spair. The music by Stansbury, Cooke, Parry, 
Horncastle, Clifton, and E. Taylor, The poetry 
by J. Lunn, Esq. ‘This is the work of the 
members of the Melodists’ Club. Every pas- 
sion has a print as well as a composer to itself. 
Messrs. Stansbury and Parry have been the 
least unsuccessful. 

‘ When crowned with Summer Roses,’ a prize- 
ballad at the Melodists’ Society in 1833, ‘ J love 
thee stili,’ a ballad. ‘ De Englishman he very 
brave,’ a song. ‘The Matrimonial Ladder,’ a 
serio-comic scena. By J. Blewitt. We have no 
wish to detract from the merit of Mr. Blewitt’s 
pretty composition ; but we cannot help smiling 
at the idea of its being deemed worthy of a prize. 
Truly the minnows among which it was a tri- 
ton must have been a small fry indeed! The 
two last songs are comic, and better than most 
of the English music of this class, which we 
have heard characterized by a fastidious friend 
as “ Otto of vulgarity.” The Matrimonial Lad- 
der is embellished with sixteen illustrations, by 
G. Cruikshank. 

* Sweet Auburn,’ No.1. ‘ Sweet was the Sound,’ 
No. ILI. The poetry from ‘ The Deserted Village,’ 
the music by W. A. Fitzpatrick. These are two 
of nine compositions, ‘the whole forming a do- 
mestic cantata, suited either for public or private 
performance.” The music of these rises above 
mediocrity. No. 3, is a pleasing duet for two 
soprano voices; No. 1, A song. Should the 
other numbers completing the cantata be equally 
good with those betore us, the author will have 
produced a very pleasing as well asa very credit- 
able work. 

‘ Notes of Woe,’ the poetry by Lord Byron, the 
music by a Friend. The composer of this song 
has no occasion to write under cover of a mask. 
There is a boldness in his harmony, and a poeti- 
cal adaptation of the music to the words, which 
we like. This song will be very effective if ex- 
ecuted by a contralto voice. 

* She passed me in the merry Dance,’ by H. R. 
Bishop. ‘ Give me not Music in the Glare of Day,’ 
by J. A. Wade. Two beautiful songs: the first 
sweet and flowing, the second of a graver cha- 
racter, and full of feeling. 

‘Remember thy God ;’ aSacred Song, by G. Har- 
greaves. This song has much merit, and is not 
difficult of execution. 
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* Hymn of the Polish Exiles by the Siberian Sea,’ 
composed by the Author of ‘The Musical Illus- 
trations to the Waverley Novels.’ The author of 
‘The Musical Illustrations’ happens to be a 
lady; and though we think that she has been a 
little overpraised,we can express our high opinion 
of her talents and acquirements, with as much 
sincerity as gallantry. This is a very characte- 
ristic composition, the rhythm, being arranged 
in phrases of five bars, produces an original 
effect. 

‘ Medora,’ a cavatina, by C. Goodban. We 
like this song much, and are sure that any singer 
who will take the pains to study it as it deserves, 
will find his trouble amply repaid. We shall be 
glad to meet with this composer again. 

‘ Perche due cosi insieme,’ by C. Guynemer. 
An elegant and carefully written song, suited 
for a soprano voice of moderate compass. 

Two Duettinos, for Symphonion and Piano- 
forte. By J. Ella. The ingenious little 
instrument invented by Mr. Wheatstone, pro- 
duces a most pleasing effect when heard in 
conjunction with the pianoforte. We think 
that the above compositions will surprise those 
who have not been hitherto aware of its ca- 
pabilities. The melodies are original—and the 
tout ensemble evidently the production of a 
careful harmonist. —‘ 4 Set of Quadrilles as 
Duets,’ by the same. Some of these are very 
good tunes—the third and last in particular ; 
and they are all the better for being arranged 
for two performers, better to dance to, and less 
wearisome to execute. 

Waltz for the Pianoforte, by Miss Ellen 
Glascock.—Here is avery pretty waltz; we 
are told, the first production of a young lady 
only thirteen years of age. Much novelty is not 
to be expected from such early efforts; and we 
hope kind friends will not, as is too often the 
case, prematurely exhaust those talents, which, 
if they had been allowed undisturbed to reach 
maturity, might have produced something really 
good. In this age, so fertile in gifted woman, 
we should like to see a lady composer, who 
might rank in her art as high as Mrs. Damer 
and Angelica Kauffman did in theirs. It isa 
puzzle to us that none such have hitherto ap- 
peared. 

We can go no further—having noticed the best 
of the heap before us. The rest may be dismissed 
with the emphatic monosyllable with which Mr. 
Burchell, in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ comment- 
ed upon the talk of the pseudo-fine ladies. 
“ Patience,” says Sir Walter Scott, “is a quiet 
nag—but she will bolt.” 





THEATRICALS 


FITZROY THEATRE, 
Tottenham-street. 

WE turned our theatrical steps to the north 
on Monday last, and visited the above-men- 
tioned Theatre. The new management endea- 
vours to render itself worthy of support, by in- 
dustry and activity in the production of novel- 
ties at all events; and that some of those novel- 
ties evince much cleverness on the part of their 
authors, the sequel will prove, as far at least as 
our opinion may go to prove it. ‘The Revolt 
of the Workhouse,’ acted for the first time on 
Monday, is a very amusing burlesque upon the 
ballet called ‘The Revolt of the Harem,’ now 
being performed by fifth-rate dancers as a first 
piece at the formerly national theatre of Covent | 
Garden. That the parody is close, may be ob- 
served from the following sketch of the plot :— 
Ismael Skullcrack, the Beadle in Chief, renders 
good service in the apple-stall wars to Mahomet 
Muggins, master of the workhouse, and returns 
in triumph with a basket of pippins, which he 
has captured. At this interesting moment the 
ladies of the female ward arrive, to remonstrate 


which has been served out to them. They are 
led by a lovely pauper named Araminta, who 
turns out to have been a former flame of the 
Beadle in Chief. On beholding her hero, flushed 
with victory, and loaded with honours, marked 
moreover in the service of his country with an 
honourable black eye, which renders him addi- 
tionally interesting in hers, her passion returns 
with tenfold force, and a touching recognition 
takes place. A private interview becomes ne- 
cessary to their happiness—what’s to be done? 
The Beadle has it—he is entitled to a boon 
from the Sovereign of the Workhouse, and (the 
better to conceal his views) he asks for a holi- 
day for all the female paupers. Ismael is not to 
be done that way. He grants a holiday to all 
“except Araminta,” the Zulma of the workhouse. 
Upon this the ladies and their anger rise—sub- 
sequently (as in the ballet) they kneel—the 
Genius of the workhouse is supposed io hover 
over them—various little holes open, and up 
come beadle staves, with which they arm them- 
selves, and perform military evolutions — in 
short, they execute the celebrated “ Pas de 
Beadle-staves.”” On a sudden an alarm is given 
—the Chief Beadle arrives, and, for a moment, 
their safety is endangered—but the Genius is 
again with them—the beadle-staves become 
birch-brooms—the measure changes, and the 
dancers, no longer warriors, gracefully sweep 
the ground, and perform the no less celebrated 
“Pas de birch-brooms”—they then seize the 
Chief Beadle, throw him into the ample wash- 
tub, and escape for the revolt. We have for- 
gotten to explain the changes of scene as these 
incidents occur, but this takes place in one 
which is a very laughable imitation of the bath 
scene at Covent Garden. Behind the pillars, 

the stage is opened, and formed into a large 
washing-tub, around which the females are 
ranged, and employed in scrubbing linen, and 
pelting one another with the suds. A scene 
follows which the bills call ‘The grand pass down 

Fleet Street, with St. Paul’s, and the roasted 

apple-fires in the distance.’ A good deal of 
taste is here mixed up with the humour, and the 

result is extremely picturesque and pleasing to 

the eye. The moon-light view of St. Paul's 

is very nicely painted—the apple-fires answer 

well to the watch-fires of Covent Garden—and 

the half-feminine half-masculine costume of the 

snoozing female army is capital. The lower 

part of it is composed of a red petticoat, sur- 

mounted by a small checked apron, and the 

upper, of a policeman’s blue coat, with the well 

known oilskin hat of the force. In the fight 

which ensues, it is almost needless to say, that 

the ladies are victorious, and dictate their own 

terms as to the future distribution of tea, cheese, 

&c. There is a large portion of humour scat- 

tered over the piece—and although there are 

occasionally some stronger touches of vulgarity 

than appeared to be absolutely necessary, it is, 

upon the whole, very laughable, and far more 

entertaining than its predecessor at Covent 

Garden. There is at least no such piece of 
abject ignorance in it as the obstinately per- 

sisted in ‘ Court of Lyons,’ in the Covent Gar- 

den Bills. Mrs. Brindall, Miss Crisp, and the 

pretty and lively little Miss Chaplin, Mr. Mit- 

chell, Mr. Oxberry, and Mr. Perry, were its 

chief supporters. 


We must cut short an account of the remain- 
ing pieces of the evening. The farce called 
‘The Lion,’ by which is meant a literary lion, 
at a party, did not suit us. There is some cle- 
verness in the writing, but a want of due know- 
ledge of the subject handled, both in that and 
in the acting. The literary party was too 
Haslewoody (he of Roxburghe Club immorta- 
lity) for us. The new classical burlesque bur- 
letta called ‘The Son of the Sun, or The Fate 
of Phaeton,’ is written in direct imitation of the 





boldly against the quality of the tea and cheese, 


So much, indeed, does the author seem tog 
prove of those pieces, that he has paid them the 
compliment of transplanting some of the ideas 
and jokes they contain bodily into his. The 
have, however, no reason, if we except here 
and there a little unnecessary grossness, to be 
ashamed of the company in which they are 
placed. The subject is a good one—it is ye 
pleasantly handled, and ever and anon the lines 
are smart, and tell well. The idea of a fane 
fair among the Goddesses, for the benefit of the 
distressed Muses, is excellent, and we have only 
to regret that the most is not made of it. Upon 
the whole (for we will not stop to pick holes) 
‘The Son of the Sun’ is well worth seeing; we 
may look upon it without being dazzled, but 
certainly not without being pleased. It is fairly 
acted throughout—but Miss Chaplin is entitled 
to particular mention for her performance of 
Phaeton. This young lady, very young it would 
seem, possesses a very pleasing face, and a ve 
nice little figure. ‘To these she adds an easy 
deportment, considerable vivacity of manner, 
and distinctness of utterance. Her singing 
voice is weak at present, but it is of a good qua- 
lity, and there is altogether much promise about 
her. 

The last piece, ‘ The Wandering Minstrel, ’ifit 
were not made too much of an extravaganza, 
would present a capital satire upon those nume- 
rous ladies who have been captivated by the mo- 
dern humbug of wandering minstrels—that inter- 
esting and mysterious race who always manage to 
have it supposed that they are people of great 
consequence in disguise, who are merely carrying 
on a freak for a wager, who cannot, of course, 
under the circumstances, be called upon for 
anything so inconvenient as an explanation, 
and who pocket the money which pours in upon 
them merely because they like it. Mr. Mitchell 
played with admirable low humour, but he was 
so genuine a portrait of a street vagabond that 
it was too great a stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that even so stupid a woman as Mrs, 
Crincum could be taken in by him for a moment. 
The performances concluded at the wholesome 
hour of eleven. 





MISCELLANEA 


Trinity College, Dublin.—The result of the 
new system of examinations has, we hear, ex- 
ceeded the expectations of those by whom it 
was proposed; and the classes generally have 
displayed a marked improvement. The Theo- 
logical School is said to have made great pro- 
gress since the appointment of Dr. O'Brien; 
fourteen weeks of lectures are now devoted to 
the critical study of the Greek Testament, and 
attention is directed to the best commentators, 
both British and continental. In consequence, 
the German language is now very generally 
cultivated in the University. We hear further, 
that the Archbishop of Dublin has projected a 
college for clergymen, after taking their degrees, 
which he designs to establish near St. Patrick’s 
cathedral—surely the situation is not well chosen, 
and we hope not decided on. 


Death of Mr. Kramer.—We are sorry to have 
to announce the death of this gentleman, who 
was for so many years the Master of King George 
the Fourth’s band of wind instruments. His 
experience in arranging music was great, and 
it is to him that we owe the improvement of the 
serpent by the addition of keys. We have always 
regretted the dismemberment of that most ex- 
cellent band which he conducted, and had 
brought to such perfection. He was nothing 
of a composer, but a quiet gentlemanly man, 
and gained the entire confidence of his royal 
master.—The sinecure place of Master of the 
State Band, which he filled, has, since his de- 
cease, been given to Mr, F. Cramer.—a just 





pieces of that kind at Madame Vestris’s theatre, 
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Botanical Prizee—We have been favoured 
with the programme of the Société Teylerienne 
of Haarlem, for the year 1834, containing the 
questions which they propose as subjects for 
a prize essay to be delivered in before April 1, 
1835. The Programme alludes to an essay, ‘ on 
the organization of plants,’ by Professor Kieser, 
which received the prize of the Society in 1812, 
and proceeds to say, that, in consequence of the 
great improvements since made in that part of 
Botanical Science, the Society have become 
anxious for further information on the subject, 
and the repetition of some of Professor Kieser’s 
observations, with instruments superior to those 
which he used. The questions are as follows: 
‘What is the present state of our knowledge, 
as regards the anatomy and physiology of 
plants? What progress has it made of late years, 
particularly since the publication of M. Kieser’s 
memoir in our ‘T'ransactions for 1814?) Which 
of the observations, contained in this memoir, 
are to be considered imperfect or inconclusive, 
in consequence of the slight magnifying powers, 
or other imperfections of the glasses, used by M. 
Kieser? And, what do the late advances in 
vegetable physiology teach, respecting the func- 
tions exercised by the organs of plants ?’—The 
prize proposed is a gold medal, value 400 florins. 
All new observations on the structure of plants, 
are to be accompanied by drawings, and the power 
and nature of the microscopes used are par- 
ticularly to be mentioned, in order that the So- 
ciety may be able at pleasure to repeat the 
observations. 

Baron Botta, the son of the celebrated histo- 
rian of that name, lately arrived at Cairo, on his 
return from Sennaar. This enterprising young 
traveller, in his ardour for science, recently sailed 
round the world in the French ship Héros, and 
brought back many curiosities, which are now 
in the Museum at Paris. In 1830, he went to 
Egypt, with a view of penetrating into the inte- 
rior of that country, and he has made several 
interesting researches respecting the Nile. 
He remained a long time at Sennaar, having, 
in the unfrequented countries he last visited, 
collected from ten to twelve thousand rare in- 
sects, and a quantity of skins of birds and beasts, 
among others, several of the species /bis, very 
little known in Europe. 





The Prussian government has purchased the 
library of Natural History, amounting to 14,000 
volumes, belonging to Rudolphi. Any of the 
books of which there may be already copies in 
the grand library, will be sent to the other libra- 
ries of the kingdom. 

A German correspondent writes from Greece, 
that many Grecian matrons seeing the Bavarians 
of Prince Otho’s Court waltz for the first time, 
in place of dancing the modest romaika, could 
not refrain from expressions of grief and asto- 
nishment. He also mentions with regret, that 
many of them are laying aside their picturesque 
national costume, and that the regulations of 
the Bavarian Regency compel all public Greek 
functionaries to cram themselves into Bavarian 
uniforms. 

The carcass of an enormous whale was lately 
washed ashore at San Cataldo, in the kingdom 
of Naples. ‘The fishermen at first took it for the 
wreck of a ship, and were preparing to aid the 
supposed sufferers, when they discovered their 
mistake. The skeleton of this whale, which is 
larger than that at the Garden of Plants in Paris, 
has been sent to the museum of Otranto. ‘The 
appearance of a cetaceous animal in the Medi- 
terranean, but more particularly in the Adriatic, 
1s a very rare occurrence. 

Prince Hohenlohe has ceased to work mira- 
cles, in consequence of a singular accident. He 
received one day a letter entreating him to say 
four masses for a young lady who had her left 
leg four inches shorter than her right. The 





writing was indistinct; the Prince read eight 
in place of four, and said eight masses. His 
success was complete—it was even more than 
complete, for the left leg having grown an inch 
at every mass, was now four inches longer 
than the right. The Prince was so deeply 
afflicted with this successful result of his prayers, 
that he has renounced all future attempts, and 
transferred his remaining stock of miraculous 
power, to the Frau Schumann, an old woman 
living at Sommdorf in Saxony. The credulous 
now direct their steps towards her house: her 
intercessions, we understand, prove most effec- 
tual when the moon is in the wane. 


Curious Proclamation, extracted froma recent 
Number of the Chinese Gazette-——Sing-kiun t 
recently communicated to us, that in consequence 
of his great age, his legs and back are weak, 
his eyes no longer perform their functions, his 
hand trembles when he goes to sign a paper, 
and his memory is sensibly weakened; he, in 
consequence, asked our permission to resign his 
employments, in order that he might enjoy the 
repose required by his great age and sickly 
condition. Being accustomed to treat our ser- 
vants with equity, we ordain, in consideration 
of the valid reasons alleged by Siing-kiun, that 
his petition be granted, and that his office be 
given to another; at the same time, we com- 
mand Siting-kiun, as an old and faithful officer 
whose resignation we regret, to enjoy repose in 
his old age.—Whilst these matters were being 
arranged, we received a few days ago, contrary 
to all expectation, a new petition from the said 
Sting-kiun, in which he delares that he has al- 
ready recovered his health, that he is now as 
well as ever, and consequently he entreats us to 
give him employment. Although we have taken 
this request into consideration, and have ap- 
pointed him to the command of the blue division 
of the Mantchi army, we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that, notwithstanding these contradictory 
petitions of Sting-kiun, we have not perceived 
any change in his health, nor the least symptom 
of disease. How could he then in the course of 
so short a period, at one time complain of weak- 
ness, at another, announce his recovery—one day 
tender his resignation, and the next ask for em- 
ployment? All this arises from his old eccentri- 
city, and his boldness in pestering us with re- 
monstrances. Intherelations between asovereign 
and his servants, sincerity and truth should be 
prominent. Faithful to this principle, we use 
perfect frankness to our servants, and expect 
the same from them, since they enjoy our high 
favour. Sting-kiun, by his inconsistent and 
capricious conduct, having violated this rule, 
wecontent ourselves for the present, with leaving 
him to ask conscience, if such conduct is con- 
sistent with the rules of propriety? At the 
same time we recommend to all officers of 
high rank, attention to their duty and to their 
sovereign, in return for the marks of favour 
they have received.—We order that this Chang- 
yw (imperial edict (be made public. 





Mr. Fee takes the trouble to exculpate Lin- 
nus from an accusation against him relative to 
Buffon. The genus which bears the name of | 
this great naturalist is written in Linneus (with 
asingle f) Bufonia, which, it is said, was de- | 
signed to indicate foad-plants. But the fact is, 
the hit, though a bitter one, was totally unin- 
tentional; the name was originally given by 
Sauvages, in his Method of Leaves, and with 
a dedication so honourable to Buffon, that it 
is evidently only a simple error. Linnzus 
copied it without examination, and was indig- 
nant that so injurious an idea should be at- 
tributed to him.—Silliman’s American Journal of | 
Science. 





+ He must be a very old man, for he held an official 
station when Lord Macartney visited China, 


number four had been written in cipher; the Advantage of Folly.—-Bebel said of a fool, he 


would be a good person to take charge of wis- 
dom, for nobody would ever suspect that it was 
in his possession. 

[ADVERTISEMENT.]—We have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing one of the most superb Billiard Tables 
ever built in this country, which has just been finished 
to the order of Edmund Higginson, Esquire, of Salt- 
marsh, near Bromyard, Herefordshire, and is to be 
seen during the ensuing week by all lovers of the Arts 
at the Manufactory, 14 Catherine Street, Strand. It is 
a full-sized Gothic Table, with clustered Columns, Ca- 
pitals and Bases, divided into compartments of arched 
tracery, having moulded panels and pendants, with 
carved cusps, surmounted by a moulded weather table, 
and freize embossed with various flowers; the whole 
executed in a highly-finished style, in fine Spanish Ma- 
hogany, relieved by members of black ebony, the whole 
being brilliantly French polished. The maker is Mr. 
John Thurston, Billiard-lable Manufacturer to His 
Majesty. 
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“Days of 


Barometer. | 


Wextton.|Bexe Min| "Neon Winds, — | Weather. 
Thur. 20 54 38 29.96 s.W. Cloudy. 
Frid. 21 51 31 29.95 | N.W. Clear, 
Sat. 22) 50 34 30.25 | S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 23 54 44 | Stat. | S.W. Clondy. 
Mon. 24 55 35 | 30.0% | S.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 25 55 32 | #3030 | S.W. Clear. 
Wed. 26 60 39 | Stat. S.W. | Ditto. 


Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45°. Greatest va- 
riation, 29°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.125, 

Day increased on Wednesday, 2 h, 52 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

A work on the Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, 
by Sir William Gell. 

A new novel, entitled, ‘ Speculation,’ by Miss Pardoe. 

A Tale, by Cherry and Fairstar, entitled, ‘ A Year at 
Hartlebury.’ 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated Blind Traveller, has 
nearly ready for publication the first volume of his 
Voyage Round the World, including ‘Travels in Africa, 
Asia, Australasia, America, &c. 

Essays on the Thermometrical State of the Terrestrial 
Globe, and on Double and Multiple Stars, by Mons. 
Arago, translated by Sir John Byerley, with Notes, &c. 


Just published.— Helen, by Maria Edgeworth, 
3 vols. 12. Ils. 6d.—Hymns for Childhood, by Felicia 
Hemans, royal 24mo. 3s.—Discourses, Reviews, and 
Miscellanies, by W. E. Channing, Vol. 2, royal Svo. 12s. 
—Miller’s Modern Acting Drama, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.—A 
Guide to the Jewish History, by the Authoress of ‘ The 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge,’ 12mo. 3s.—Calvin on the 
Romans, Translated by Sibson, 12mo, 7s.— Abbott’s 
Young Christian, by Cunningham, 12mo, 5s.—Journal 
of a West Indian Proprietor, by M. G._ Lewis, 5vo. 
10s. 6d.— Bubbles from the Lrannens of Nassau, post 
8vo. 12s.—Conybeare’s Lectures, Criticism, and Inter- 
pretation of the Doctrines of the Bible, lL2mo. 7s.—Hal- 
lam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, 3 vols. Svo. 
12. 16s.—Life of Sir John Moore, by Carrick Moore, 
2 vols. Svo. IZ. 1s.—Stories for Children on the History 
of England, 18mo. 3s.—Somerville’s Connexion of the 
Sciences, fc. 7s. Gd. —Sotheby’s Translation of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey, 4 vols. 8vo, 3/. 12s.—Excursions in 
Norway, by J. Barrow, post Sv 2s.—Rev. R. C, 
Coxe’s Practical Sermons, 12mo. 6s.—Prout's Bridge- 
water Treatise, 8vo. 15s.— Report of the Trial, Burrell 
versus Nicholson, by 'l’. N. Walsh, 5s.—History of Eng- 
land, with Illustrations, Vol. 2, 5s.—Valpy’s Classical 
Library, Vol. 51, Livy, Vol. 6, 4s. 6d.—The Church and 
the Establishment, by the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. 
2s. 6d.—Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts, by 
H. R. King, 6s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
52, Stebbing’s History of the Church, Vol. 2, 6s.—The 
Old Maiden’s Talisman, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 7s.—Callcott’s 















| Grammar of Music, ISmo. 3s. 6¢.—Walker’s Manly 


Exercises, Svo. 8s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. 3, Cave’s 
Apostles, Vol. 2, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Corporal Knight's 
British Battalion at Oporto, 5s.—Merlet’s Key to 
French Grammar, 3s. 6d.—Curiosities of Literature, 
by D’ Israeli, Vol. 1, 5s.— Philip Doddridge’s Devotional 
Letters, Sacramental Meditations, &c. Is. 6d.— 
Crabbe’s Works, Vol. 2, 5s.— Wordsworth’s New 
Rules, 5s.—Lays and Legends of Various Nations, by 
W. J. Thoms, Part I, Germany, fc. 8vo. with etchings, 
2s. Gd. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. B. B.—S. H.—Hush—Carolus—received.—G. C. 
impossible.—* Harmonicus’ does not “ shew cause,” as 
he calls it, to the question asked.—The delay com- 
plained ef by W. was unintentional. It is well known 
that books intended for review should be addressed, 
To the Editor, and left at our office, 2, Catherine 
Street. We cannot find the work referred to by J. H., 
and incline to believe, that it cannot have reached us, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales bv bv Auction. 
ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
&e. 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, will submit at 


their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, March 4, aud two 
following days, at half-past 12 o’clock each day, 








AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
E N G RA j N G S&S, 
BY 

Andoin Edelinck Masson 
Burnet Rariom Morghen 
Bolswert Palo Porporati 
Tionato Hollar Ravenet 
Bartolozzi Heath Sharp 
Cooke Hall Strange 
Canot Landseer Woollett 
Desuoyers Middewan Wilkie, &c, 


Also, 

Westall and Heath’s Illustrations tothe Bible; 
Holloway’s Cartoous; Byron's Dieam ; Portrait of George IV., 
by Finden; ali Ladia proots, and some before letters. Fiitch of 
Bacon ; several Prints and India Proofs; Landscape Aunuals 
for 1834; Xc. 


THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
Comprise Specimens by 

Barratt ewint Robsor 
Bariolozzi Daniell Rowlandeon 
Bonington Fielding Sandby 
Buck Girtin Stephanoft 
Buckler Hearae ‘Turner 
Cipriani face ‘Tomkins 
Cosway Laporte Varley 
Cotman Martin Westall 
Cox Nicholson Wheatley, &c. 


_ Portfolios, &e. 
— May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
PAIN TINGS, 

Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, beg to announce 
that, on FRIDAY, March 7th, they will SELL BY PUBLIC 
AUCTION, 

A SELECT AND GENUINE COLLECTION OF 

TINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS, &c. generally in handsome Frames, including 

Specimens of the Works of 

















Canaletti Kidd ‘Teniers 
Coypell Morland Vanderwerfe 
Jawe Neef Vaudyke 
Fielding Ostade Van Oss 
Hamilton Schalker Wright, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
THE MUSEUM OF J. P. DELAFONS, ESQ. 


secepe | -ag 7 , 7 
ESSRS. THOMAS and STEVENS have 
the honour to omeeiae that they have received instruc- 

tious from J. P. DELAFONS, Esq. (who is removing, and bas 

relinquished bis practice in favour ot Mr. Morel, of No. 1, 

Langham-place, Regent-street,) to submit to AU Cc TION, on the 

Premises, No. 14, GrorGe-streetT, Hanoy ER-3SQUARE, on 

MONDAY, loth March, and three tollowing days, a 5 

the WHOLE of his VALUABLE and INT ERESTING MUSEU M, 

composed ¢ ‘ 






ory, © omparative 
i 






Anatomy, and Curiosity.x—May be publicly viewed on Priday, 7th, 
and Saturday, 8th March, by Catalogues only, which be had 








ch, to admit a party of three,) at the Maseum, and of 
THOMAS and STEVE NS, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden.—It is respectfully intimated that Ladies may, with the 
sirictest propeinty, © visit these » Sesoum. 


Exe ION and PRIV ATE SALE, at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadiliv, from 10 to 5. 
mittance, I»s., including Catalogue. 

Viz.—Holy Family............ RAPHAEL*....... £1 5,000 
Hope feeding Love . C Herr GG1O 12, a 
SUNTISE .occccvcceccee AUL 5 

* The Chevalier ‘Desnoy ers ( m put tarage as the 
celebrated Engraver and Conn ur of Raphaev’s Pictures), 
has pronounced this to be a chef: ~Meuvre, aud in the best style 
of this great Master. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 

DRAWINGs, — SKETCHES, by the late R. P, BON 
INGTON, is NOW OPEN tothe Public, at 209, Regent street, 

This interesting Collection coutains the greater part of his 

—< ity dierent and altogether compreheuds Three Hundred 

and Fiity different Subjects, many of whiel 1 
the Public, Open from Ven tll Six. Se ree 
Admission, Is, Catalogue, 6d. 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATION AL 
TW GALLERY of PRACTICAL SC 1ENCE, Adelaide-street 
and Lowther Arca Strand 5 displaying an extensive VA- 
RIETY of OBJEC of ge neral inte resi—Steam Gun—steam 
Boat Models propelled on Water—Steam Carriages for Railways 
—Wheel revolving at the rate of Five Miles per Minute—Briliiant 
ustion of Steel—Magnet produc ing a strong current of 
it and Electricity—Electro: 
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as. pirit from Bread—lastramental 
Music—Magnificent Paintings, Se ulpture ye, Xe.—Open from 10 
in the morning. Admittance, is. ; Annual Tickets, 1d. 

13, King William-street, West Sivend. 
>» PICKEN (eldest son of the late Mr. 
. huieee Picken, Author of the ‘Dominie’s Legacy 
* Black Watch,’ &¢ has commenced Business as a Book. 
SELLER and STATIONER in the above-named situation, Where 
every variety of STAT TON ERY, and all the New Publications 
may be obtained on the very best terms, “ 
A large Assortment of Juvenile Books, at all prices, for Pre- 
sents, Nc. 

Ali early ready, a PORTRAIT of the late Mr. ANDREW | 
PICKEN, done in the first style in Lithography, by the second 
Sou of Mr. Pickea, aud will be ae immediately. 

















LLIOT’ ’S POEMS, in 2 wets. ds. each, 
Uniform te yea Scott, &c., contak 
_ PLEND iD VILLAGE —Vi 
{LE—BOTHWELL—LOVE, Y ~aeaaes 
Published by Benjamia Steill, rete nt dy 








| ame. applications should be made. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates on Steel and Wood, price 2/. 12s. 6d. uenndt in cloth, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OF 
ROMAN 


OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 


RARE AND UNEDITED 


COINS, 


| FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF THE ROMAN COINAGE TO THE EXTINCTION 


CONSTANTINUS PALEOLOGOS. 


By L. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 


Tuts Work, in the production of which no expense or labour has been spared, is most extensively 


ilusirated by fac-s 








descriptions have been made may be enumerated that of the 
Vienna, Saint Petersburgh, and Berne, as well as those of 
prices at which the rarest coins have seld at public sales in L 

Brief Biographical and Chronological Notice is pretixed to the ry 


mile Engravings from the originals,—executed in the first style of the 
and none are admitted which have not been “approved by exo 






art. The unique specimens are numeross, 
nced numismatists. Among the collections from which the 
wseum, the Bibliotheque da Roi at P. aris, the Cabinets of Rome, 
althy amateurs both here and on the Coutinent. Notices of the 
don during the last ‘time years are occasionally inserted, anda 
eign of each Emperor 






A very limited namber of Copies are printed on royal 8vo. with proof impressions of the Plates on India paper, fo whic 


Price 41. 4s. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON 


, 88, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 





THREE VOLUMES, 
Containing upwards of One Thousand Pages, elegantly printed and bound, 


FOR ALF 


-A-GUINEA; 


Or separately, price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


I. 


THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING, BY JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D, 


Showing the Unreasonableness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith, and the 


Iniquity of persecut 
Witnu an IntRopucToRY Essay, BY 
II. a 


ing differing Opinions. 
THE Rev. Ricuarp CaTTeERMOLE, B.D. 
np III. 


CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES ; 


TO WHICH 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE LIVES 


ARE ADDED, 


OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS: 


Wirtn Notes, anp AN Inrropuctory Essay, BY THE Rev. Henry Sressine, M.A, 


Forming the first Three Volumes of a Series of Theological Works, to be continued Monthly, under 
the general Title of the 


SACRED CLASSICS 
Or, Cabinet Library of Divinity. 


WITH AN 


ORIGINAL INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO EACH AUTHOR, 


BY SEVERAL 


EMINENT 


DIVINES, 





EDITED BY 


THE REV. RICHAR 


D CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


AND 


THE REV. 


HENRY 


STEBBING, M.A. 





** A republication of sound divinity, of pure religion, of irre- 
Proachavle morals, can ne ither be too common nor too cheap: 
it is ouly spreading that abroad which being spread will fertilize 
and fructifty ina thousand benelicial moves, and which bemg 
confined, is sterile aud unproductive. We heartily wish success 
to the undertaking, and cannot but speak in the highest terms of 
praise in its favour. The first volume is prefac ed by an lutro- 
say, which reflects high e¢ redit on the lite rary and 
ical attainments of Mr. C attermole.” ’—Literary 

oe "A publication which is every way Worthy of encourage ment. 
The writings of divines of this country coutain treasures which 
men vot only of religious prepossessions, but of simple intetlec- 
tual taste, may contemplate with delight, A connected series, 
therefore, convenient in size, and aided by the advantages of 
good priut aud good paper, is a design at once judicious and 
most commendabie, Such is the object of the * Sacred Classics.” ” 
—Morning Herald. 

“It is a beautital specimen of typography, and the cheapest 
of all the cheap publications.”—Chester Chronicle. 


LONDON: 








Simpkin and Marshall, 


** We hail with much pleasure a new rival to the other monthly 
publications, which, trom the cheapness of its cost, the elegance 
with which it is got up, and, more important still, the excellence 
of the mater contaived within its pages, promises to supply & 
vacuum in the literature of the age; and we are confident that 
no one who venerates the learning and piety of the early fathers 
of our venerable church, will neglect the opportunity of pro- 
curing such a truly excellent collection. To every guardian of 
our youth, therefore, to the conductors of every public library i 
the empire, we © ommend this work ; bat most especially do we 
humbly request the pastors of our holy religion to make it one 
of their tirst duties to procure copies, and lay the foundation of 
lending libraries for their parishioners. The Rev, R,Cattermole, 
B.D., has furnished an admirable Introductory Exsay to the first 
volume.—We are only doing bare justice to the spirited proprietor 
and the talented editors of this truly national work, when we 
say that they have devised a plan which will tend to show te 
excellent morals and sound faith of the early preachers in the 
protestant church.”’—Cumberland Pacquet. 











JOHN HATCHARD AND SON, PICCADILLY; 
Stationer’s-court; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane; Talboys, Oxford; Deighton, 


Cambridge ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cumming, Dublin. 





3 day, 8¥o. 10s. 


ews T 
PROPRIETOR. 


J OURN 
By the lite M, G. LEW 


1s, 
Author of ‘The Mouk,’* Castle Spectre,’ * Vales of Wonder,’ &c. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


INDIA 


mans “This day, post 8vo. with 10 Prints, price 12s. be 
UBBLES trom the BKUNNENS of 


NASSAU. Being a Picture of the Fashionabie Watering 
Places of Germany. 
ene By an OLD MAN. 


John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
HE SE COND VOLUME of the L LIFE and 


POEMS of the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE will be published 
THIS DAY, 





John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


12mo. new edition, 6s. 6d. 
ULES ‘and EXERCISES 9 “HOMERIC 
and ATTIC GREEK. 
To which is added, a Short System of Greek Prosody. 
For the use of the Second and Soulee Lh saaaae Classes in the 
A. sag Ne of Glasy 
r DK. SANDFOR {D, 
Professor of ‘Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
By the same Author, P 

1. The Greek Grammar of Dr. Frederick 

'Thiersch. Translated from the German, with Brief Remarks. 
ln 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. i; 

2. Extracts from Greek Authors. With Notes, 
and a Vocabulary. 2nd edition, corrected and improved. 8¥0 
7s. bound. 

3. Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
3rd edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, London. 
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~ pORTRAL TS OF O'CONNELL AND SHEIL. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LIL, 


for MARCH, 1834, price 2s. 6d., contains: 

ireland, and the Progress of the * Repeal Question’—Una, the 
Fair Maiden of Vienna—The Frasers in the Correi, By the 
Eurick She pher for a History of Highway men— Noah’s 
Journal of the Ar a 
with fall-length P ortraiteof or 
Book IL, Chapters 5 to 7—Relo 7 

ils of the Parish—The Divine System of the Universe—Menand 
Hanners. A Series of Satires. By Pierce Pangent. tire Hh, 

—On National Economy, No. X.° The Westminster Review on 
‘the Economy ot paying twice over ’—The State and Prospects of 
Toryism in March, 1834—Fraser Papers for March, 

James Fraser, 215, Regeut-stree t 


+ r ah 
AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. IL., New Series, for MARCH, Price Ov Shilling, 
contains: Exposure of the Spy System—E glist Libel 
Dodos—Expenses | of Government—Letter from 0. P. ¢ 
biography of an English Opium Fater. No. IL.—Abu i 
Post Ottice—Men and Women—The Business of the He —The 
io Pellico—A Dream of the Dead—The Que-tion of 
Questic ents or Religious Liberty.) No. LL.—British 
Cc eae | Fisheries—P ag of War—The Liberal Macaw, or 
Tom Bab and Poor Pat—The Detrimental—Political Register, Xe. 

Published by William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and Jobn Cumming, Dublin. 

#,* This Magazine gives as much matter at the rate of One 
Shilling monthly, or Twelve Shillings yearly, as the Edinburgh 
Review and seve eral of the London Magazines give at the rate of 
Thirty-six Shillings: ye arly. 


PROFESSOR WHEWELLS R 
EDINBURGH REVIEW e? 
Remarks on his Bridgewater Treatise, ap 
ue BRITISH MAG AZINE. of RELI- 
GIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION for 
MARCH, rom the great press of Correspon- 
dence and matters scting the interests of the Estatlished 
Church, an EXTRA SHEET will be given, the price being as 
usuai, 28. 6d. 
ee’ Turrill and T. Clerc Smith, 250, Regent-street. 
THE MARCH NUMBER OF 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
‘ontains, among other valuable aud interesting papers, On 
s Meets and Fortresses— 
Army Discipline as it iv » Military and Political, 
from the year 1813 to 1 —Sketches of a Year’s Service in the 
Egyptian Marine in 1832 and 3, No. H1l.—The Russian Ariy— 
Adventures of an Officer in the Brazilian Navy, coutinued— 
Naval Fragments, No. 1. The Freneh Fisherman—Proposa!s for 
an United Service School—Occupation of tadia and Candia, 
Reply of Maior Mitchell—Remains of the Sersices of the late 
Major-General Henry Webber—Foreizn Miscellany rrespou- 
dence trom the Prineipal Ports and Stations—General Corre- 
spondence on a Variety of Subjec Fditor’s Portfolio : the East 
India Army; Annais of the British Navy; Distribution of the 
Army, and of the Royal Navy in Commission ; Promotions aud 
Appointments ; Obituary, &e, 
Published for IH. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 


sellers. 
THE 
N EW MONTHLY MAGAZTI 
will contain, among other interesting Papers, 

Liberty !—Songs for Eveuing Music, by Mrs. Hema: 
from the Portfolio of a Medic Traveller, 1. The ¢ 
Reason; 2. The ttatian Bandit—The Necessity and the 
giving an Opera to the English, No. 11.—My Travelling 
qmintance, No. H1.— The Pilgrim ,of Mount Blane — The 
Debtor's Experience, No, 1. ne Trials, No. 11.—On 
the Ideal in Prose—The ture, by L. F, L.—Pivaneial State of 
Great Brits The East and West India Literests—B etter Days 
—My First Duei—The Parvénn—Prospects on the Opening of 
Parliament—Monthly Commentiry on Men and Things, &e. 

entices for H. Colburn, by KR. Benticy. Sold by ali Book- 
sellers, 
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THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN. 
Edited by CAPT. MARRYAT, 
Author of * The King’s Own,’ ‘ Newton Forster,’ &c. 
For MARCH 1, 

Contains, among others, the following interesting Papers: 
Chureh Reform A Word or two on Ireland 
Marriage Fortune's Frotics 
Waterloo The Bridal Day 
Sicilian Facts, No. 3. A Seeve of the Drama 
Ignorance r. ‘Know ledge Earl of Tyrone at Blackwater 
Jacob Faithrul Bring me Roses 
Irish Historians |Reviews of New Works 
Sindying Tragedy |The Drama, Fine Arts 
Minnie Grey &e. Xe. &e. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


HE MONTHLY 
MARCH, price 1s. 6d. 
Contains, 1. Notes on the 
Mr. Sheil and Lord 





REPOSITORY 


Newspapers: The King’s Speech ; 
Althorp; The Monopoly of the Post Office 
Clerks; Attendauce in the Honse od Althorp’s Budget ; The 
Leeds Election; Mr. O’Connell’s Bill for the Liberty of the 
Press—2. Characteristics of Goethe—3. Janus no Aristocrat 
4 Sougs of the Mouths, No, ILL. March (Winds and Ciouds)— 
5. Notes on some of the more popular Dialogues of Plato, No. 1. 
The Protagoras, conclude one Nymplx—7. Autobiography of 
ont Verjuice, Chap. VIEL. A Boar Heanter—9. An Auld 
Man's Sang—io. be ritical Notice es of New Publications. 

*s Fox, Paternoster- row 


QUEEN'S DRAWING- ROOM, and CAPTAIN ROSS, 
ADIES, MILLINERS, and DRESS- 


MAKERS, are informed that the LONDON and PARIS 
LADIES’ MAGAZINE of FASHION for MARCH, contains, in 
addition to the usual Fashions, &c., a complete Dese ription of 
all the Ladies’ Dresses worn at the Drawing Room on Her 
Majesty’s Birth-day, Feb. 24; 3 also, a well-e nyraved yer on 
Steel, and the only correct Likeness published of CAPT. & 
tozether with Three Plates, contai irtv-nine exquisitely- 
engraved and wa bly coloured Figures of French and Ex 
Costume ; comprising the very newest Patierns ofevery desc rip- 
tion of Dress, wah accurate and elaborate descriptions—all for 
One Shilling. 


London: Published by A. Robertson, 18, Gate- street, Lincoln’s 
lnn-tields ; and way be ordered of ail ‘Booksellers. 
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wy x 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCXIX., for MARCH, 1834. 
Contents: I. Whig Prosecutions of the Press—IL, The Cruise 
of the Midge. Chap. 1.—ILL. Lives on Wellington, By W. G, 
Progress of Sociil Disorganization. No. 2. The Trades’ 
Eimere, ‘ale of Political Gratitude— 
A Poem. By Thomas Aird—Vil. The 
Irish Union. VILL. Refatation o! ae rsions on the 
Sritish Aray—IX. Conspiracy against Mr. Sh 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; ‘and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 
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Published this day, in 8vo. yey with ee ates and W ood-ci uls, 
XIV. tor MARC 
HE QU AR PERL Y JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
ol the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
William Blac manent, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, London. 
THE MARCHE NUMBER OF 
pun COURT MAGAZIN 
Edited by the HON, apo re 
is illustrated w 
A beantifully-engraved PORTRAIT of > HON, “ee VERNON 
—asplendid L viyg et APE VIEW, Daniell, R.A,, of BEAU- 
MONT LODGE, tormerly the Roni ence of Warren Hastings, 
and now the Seat of Viscount Ashbrook. 

Two Hlustrations by Parris, the distinguished Painter of ‘The 
Bridesmaid.’ 

N.B. Complete Seta of the Court Magazine to 1834, in royal 
810. bound, embellished with 100 beautiful Ulustrations of Por- 
traits, Landscapes, &c. price One Guinea each, may be had on 
ear rly application. 

‘Mrs. Norton edits the Court Magazine with peculiar good 
taste and ability. It stinds without a rival in the class of publi- 
cations tow hb it betongs.”—Times, 

* The plates are so sty, that it isa miracle to us the pro- 
prietors eta re eration for t liberality.”—Allas. 

**The Court Mavazine attracts us not only by the beauty and 
usefulness of its cubellishments, but the ability of its papers in 
prose and ver-e.”—Athenenm, 

Published by Ball and Churton, 26, Holles-street, London, 

Ageuts for Scotland, Bell aud Bradfate, Edinburgh ; for lre- 
land, Jobu Canmit Jubling 

THE NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
Now reads, in 3 vols, = ce 
M AKANNA; or, the ND of the 
"SAVAGE. 

“tT haveseen Society under new forms, and Nature 
birth.”"—Rose’s Letter um Southern Africa, 

** It is certainly somewhat extraordinary that Africa, mingling, 
as she does, the luvuriant with the terrible and sublime, should 
have hitherto remained a lerra incognita im the world of fiction,” 





— Globe. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Dublin: Mr. Wakeman, 
Edinburgh : Messrs. Oliver and Bovd. 





Just pament, price le 
LLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. XXV. 
tHE MORAL OF MANY FABLES 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
c ‘harles Fox, Paterno-ter-row, 








In the press, and speedily will be published, 
NGLAND; an Hisrorican Poem. 
By JOHN WALKER ORD, Exq. of Guisborough. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall; Baldwinand Cradock, Edin- 
burgh, William Pait. Dubin, Camming. York, Bellerby and 
Marsh. 


7 nae 


Lately published, L2mo, 5». 
TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS ; Cwith 
a aap ular re ence to Christianity), Tyg an Appendix on 
some u Dit Lis is of acer 

“He ‘delahen in the riz it spirit.” r—Athe hen@um. 

“A fair and candid examination of the hature 
belicf.’—Speetator, 

“The volume iy written in an excellent spirit.”"—Monthly 
Review. 

Louden: amiga for Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Paternoster-row 











of religious 


Brown and Co, 








Just published, in imp. : dito. pr 

O ‘IL. of HEADS aher the. “AN TIQUE, 
-umrative of the Ideal Beauty of the Greeks, and de- 
signed asa Dri oe for Advanced Pupils; accompanied 
by a descriptive 
by 





B is Sey MEN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of £A Namismatic Chart of Grecian His story.’ 





The Subjects are BACC oy ARTADNE, HERCULES, FAUN, 

Also a 2nd edition of Ne. fi coutaining JOPITE "yu NO, 
APOLLO, DIANA, At dof No. Il. containing MINERV ih 
MERCL RY, VENUS, CUPID. 











“ We approve of the idea, and much like the execution. To 
the young artist and the lover of the Pine Arts, and to the public 
generally, we re ymend a favourable and deserved notice of 








this unde rtahing. 
few 
London : 


Vetropolitan, 
»pies are printed on Lodia paper, price 5s. 
G. Rowney and Co, 51, Rathbone-place. 


This day, 
ctiou of the Committee of General Lite- 
» appointed by the Society for Promoting 


Printed under the Dire 
rature and Educatic 
Christian Kaowlec 

5 > 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, Parr 
XVIL., price Is., consaining Sermons bv the Lord Bishop 
of London; the Rev. 1. K. Arnold: the Rev, P. P. Bastard; the 

Rev. B. Kennicott; the Rev. Dr. Gilly. 

The First and Second Volumes, at 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth; and the Parts I. to XVII, at is. each ; 
may be had separately 
London : Johu W. Parke ¥, Saterday Magazine Office, West Strand. 
This ‘aay, No. IV + in large Mu -folio, price ts. 6d. ‘(continued 

Monthiv), of 
mACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 

i's the finest SACRED MUsIc, onyanse as Solos, Duets, 

Trios, xe., with Accompaninents tor Prano-Forte or Organ, T he 

ty sent Namber contains: I. Selo, Croft; I. Trio, Steffani; 
{l. Sacred Soug, Beetnoven; IV. Authem, Farrant; V. Duet, 

Boy Vi. Selo, Green; VU. Solo, Handel 
London: John WW, Parker, West Strand ; 

and Boyd; Lublip, W. Curry, Jun., aud Co, 

















‘Ediuburgh, Oliver 











To be published by Suhscription, in 3 felt, foolscap 8vo. price 


HE 


Jue Guinea and 


LITERARY LIFE and UNPUB- 
“ELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 
n the Biographical part, an account 
of the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 
ublication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 
iterary Aneciotes, The Miscelianies will consist of Tales in 
the Scottish, English, and American cialects, with Essays on 
different subjects: also, variou mes and 8 estions for 
Public lLmprovements; and Poet mposed since the indixponis 
tion of the Author: together with a History of the Seven Years’ 
War, somewhat similar in design to Schiller’s Sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ War, 
The Work will be sent to press whenever a sufficient number 
of Suibec: ribers is obtained, 

*,* Orders received by Messrs. Longman and Co., Pater- 
noster-row; Mr. J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; Mr. Fraser, Regent-street ; and by Messrs. C ochraue 
and Mc rone, il, Ww Vate rloo-place, 























The 12th ation in foolscap vi Bro. "price 10s. 6d. ‘ = 
T HE COURSE OF TIME 
A af M 


A 3 Ten Be were 
ROL 


Ry OLLOK, 
William Blackwood, Ec aban : ‘and T i r ‘adel, 





London. 





The 4th edition, in foolscap 8vo, price &s. 6d. 
ECORD Or /OMAN, 
And other POEMS, 
By FELICIA HEMANS, 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Songs of the Afiections ; with other Poems, 
In foolscap svo. 7s, 
2. The Forest Sanctuary ; with other Poems. 


London. 


c adell, 


PLANTER; 
by pee of Waste Land 
ethod of Rearing the 
NK, 


London. 







» London, 





2ud edition, with additions. Foolseap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Willian Blackwood, Edinburgh ; aud T. Cadell, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 1d. Is 
THE SLE OF PALMS 
THE CITY OF THE P ‘ea E; 
And other POEMS 
. By JOHN WILS 
_ William te Edinburgh; ond a 
1 vol, 8vo,. price 12s. 
HE PR ACT ICAL 
Coutaining Directions for ~ 
and Management of Wood; with 
Oak. y THOMAS c RUIKS! 
Forester at Cares’ 
William B sista Edinburgh nd v. a —_ 
1 editiv ~— 8.0. price 10s 
i IGHTS: pin SHADOWS of ‘Sc OTTISIL 
By the same “Author, 
1. The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. 3rd edit. 
se 8vo. 10s. 6d. : A 
. The Foresters. Post 8vo. 2ndedit. 10s. 6d. 
then Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London, 
~~ da the press, and nr will be —— d, in royal 8vo. 
Part 1. Cantos 1.—tl. 
HE WON DE RS of C ii ‘AOS and the 
CREATION Exemplitied; a Poem, in Eight Cantos 
Canto 1. The Origin ot Chaos—Fall of Lucifer, Canto If, 
The C reation—First. Day.—In which an attempt is made to ex- 
emplify the Doctrine of the Trinity. ‘ 
Each Canto tas separate Notes, in which, among other im- 


portant points, the avove Doctrine and that of Imwmaterialism is 
defended. 






Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
’ 


_Voudon: 
Just eee d 
I US; a Traaic 


O° CTAVYV 
By H. BULLOCK. 


Published by J. Taylor, Gower-street. 


Drama, 


Published by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand, London, 
L INSTRUCTOR, 6 REPERTORILO de 
Historia, Bellas Letras, y Artes; a new Monthly Maga- 
in the Spauish Language, with numerous Cats, price bs. per 
ber. Iso, 
El Espejo: an abrid ged Translation of ‘The 
Young Ladies’ Book.” With Cuts, Elezautly bound in scarlet 
morocco. Price 12 








This day is published, in imperial 4to. Part IL. price 20s, sewed. 
with 10 coloured Plates, to be completed tm 10 Parts, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 
other Branches of the Nataral History of the HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINS, and of the Fiera ot Cashmere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq. “s Lis. and 





, M.R.A.S., 





P where Allen, and rf ~ Le yer street. 
SS. whom may be had Part 
ublished this day, price Ss. R 
Gin w WwW AL TE R SCOTT'S POETRY 
XI, The Illustrations, SKIDDAW from the Lak+ 
an! MAY BOROU GH. E 
Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
Loudon, Of whom may be had, P 7 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Vol. I. to X. 
2. Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 39. 
. Waverley Novels. New edition. 48 vols. 
- Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
edition, in 8vo, 12mo, and 18m: 
On Ist April will appear, 
Vol. XII. of Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, which 
concludes “ Work. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 2nd edition, 18s. 
RAV E LS S of an IRISH GENS'TLEMAN 
in search of a RELIGION ; with Notes and illustrations 
by the Editor of ‘Captain Rock’s Memvirs.’ 
“He is well content to leave to bis accomplished adversary 
the unenvied and anwolested enjoyment of the honours whica 
are his due for the Le ooraageny ss of bis wit, the sprightiit ess of 
bis narrative, the eenne f his sarcasm, and the brillianey of 
mC oer of the above Hork, from a Reply 
ev. Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
Memoirs of Captain Rock 
edition, 9s. 





Rob OS 





Of whom may be had, 


Feap. 8vo. Sth 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 





On the 4th of March, in 2 vols. 8vo. . 
GKETCHES ; in SPAIN, during the Years 
& 1829-30-31 and $2; containing Notices of some Districts 
very litle known; of the Manners of the a , Government, 
Recent Changes, Commerce, Fine Arts, and Natural History, 

y CAPT, COOk, R. G 

















T. oud Ww. Boone, 29, Bond te 
She 2nd edition, 2 vols. 1d. 
M's on MANNERS io “AMERICA. 
By the Author of ¢ Cyril Thornton,’ &c. 
By the same Author, 

1. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
1505 to 1814. Iu 3 vols, 12mo. with 14 Plates, price 1. 7s. bd. 
iu clown. : 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorn- 

2nd edition, in 3 vols, 1 
Witham Biackwood, E 






Is. 
1; and Me — London. 


ton. 
In 2 large vols, 8vo. p! ice 
- ISTORY of the FRE NC i “RE VOLU- 
TION, from the Assembly of the Notables in 1789, to the 
Establishment of the Directory in 179. 
By BROS AEE Sis F.R.S.E. 
William Blackwood, 


The 2nd edition, Ate numerous ois with 15 Maps, in 2 


arge vols. 8vo. price If. lus. 
RI . ICA. 


Is M . R 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Ese 

*%* This Work contains fall and anconiin Sketches of the 
Cc liarate , Soil, Natural productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, 
&e. of the Canadas, Nova Se nia, New Brunswick, Prince Eu: 
ward Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. Xc., with full aud 
practical Information to Emigrants. 

This edition contains much additional information; and tna 
whole accounts have been brougit dows to the latest perio 

_wW Vilti un Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Loudon, 


In 2 vols. foolse + Ni price 12s. - bowud 10 clot, 
MoM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
Reprinted from edects 
and Corrections 
William Blac kwood, Edinburgh ; ns T. Cadell, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. price 1/. 10s. with IL Maps and Plans, 





» Advoca 


eat 
Edinburgh; and T. é adell, anions 





London. 


London. 


3rd Edition, in 2 vols, foolscap vo. vies 12s, 
i Yotes and Illustrations by the Editor. 
By the same Author, 
om: id, 18 
Second 
4. Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, Minister 


ISTORY of the GREEK RE VOLU TION. 
By THOMAS GORDON, F.R 
William Blackwood. Edinburgh; aud ‘T. € adell. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a late 
PHYSICIAN, With N 
_ Witham B lackwood, Edinburg! 1; and T. Cadell, Londo ome 
In t vol. svo. price 10s, 6d. 2nd edition, ‘enlarged, ; 
ISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in ITALY. 
y THOMAS M*CRIF, 

1. Life of Johu Knox, (with new Portraits of 
Knox and Regent Murray;) containing Hlustrations of the His- 
tory of the REFORMATION in SCOTLAND, with Biographical 
Notices of the Principal Reformers, and Sketches of Literature in 
Scotland during the Sixteenth Century, Fifth edition, 2 vols. 

History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Re format 20) in Spain during the Sixteenth Century 
dSvo. Ate. od > 5 

3. The Life of Andrew Melville. 
edition. 2 vols. avo. 11. 4 
of Dumfries, and George Bryson, Merchant in Edinburgh. 
Written by themselves. With other Nurratives Llustrauve of 
the Hi-tory of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolation, 
To wnich are added, Bio ryhical Sketches and Notes, 8vo. 12s. 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London, 








This day is published, in 1 vol. duodecino, comprising 520 
closely-printed pages, price Ss. = cloth extra, with a hi; ghly- 
finished Portrait, engraved by De 


[HE LIFE and L ABOU RS of ADAM 
CLARKE, LL.D.; to whic h is added, An Historical 
Sketch of the Controversy concerning the Sor ‘ship of Christ, 


particularly as conw mg with the proceedings of the 
Methodist Coaferenc 
London: John Ste phe ns, 4, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

N.B. Wesleyan Methodists in the Country, who may wish to 
purchase copies of the above-mentioned Work, must give their 
orders to Ls hose Weslevau Methodist P reachers, 
who are agents esleyan Methodist Book room, will not 
be able Ae i" rocure it through that Channel, the Book Committee 
having resolved that their Steward shall not advertise or sell it. 


Wesleyan 







This day is published, in 8vo. os pees 6d. in boards, the 2nd 


edition, 
SERMONS. By HE Nit MELVILL, M.A. 


Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell. 
Printed for J. G. and PF. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


In Svo. price 12s. in boards, the 2ud edition, revised, o 
PARAPHR AST < TRANSLAT iON 
of the APOSTOLICAL STLES, with Notes. 
sy PHELIP NICHOLAS SHU Pree WOR’ TH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, aud Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J. 
Wateriovo place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. 2 vols, 8vo. 12s. each. 


OCTAVO EDITION OF WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 

This day is published, complete in one very handsome volume, 

8vo. finely printed by Whittingham, and illastrated with beau- 
tiful Cuts of Scenery and Natural Hist: nv, price i6s, boards, 

HE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 

QUITIES of SELBORNE, A new Edition, with Notes 

by several eminent Naturali and an enlargement of the 

Naturalist’s Calendar ; illustrated with 

Engravings. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, 

London: Printed for J. and A. Arch; Longman and Co. ; 
Baldwin and Cradock; Hatchard and Sor farding and Lepard ; 
J. G. and F. Rivington; Ss. en r; Whittak Co. 
Duncan: W, Mason; J. Cochran: E. Hodgson ; J. Bain; W. a 
and W, Maynard; J. Bohn; and Houlston and Son. 





















Magazine, with Additions | 


. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 


numerous fine Wood | 


n 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. board 
ARR ATIV E of a TOUR in NORTH 
AMERICA; comprising Mexico, the Mines of Real Del 
Monte, the United State s, and the British olonies, with an 
Excursion to the Island of Cuba. In a Series of Letters written 
in the years 1831-2. 
By HENRY TUDOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“Mr. Tudor & minently exhibits that amiability and evenness 
of temper, which befits av observant traveller. He does not set 
out with any theory, to which everything he meets must adapt 
itself, or be thrown by. He merely describes things and cireum- 
stances as they occur, seldom indblging in comments, and never 
exhiniting prejudice.” — Morning Chronicle. 

*There is throughout Mr. ‘Tudor’s work such considerate 
good feeling, that it is impossible to doubt his sineerity.”’— 
Atheneum, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. with 49 En 
Designs by F. Howard, price 8s. bound, gilt - 9 from 


RITISH MANLY EXERCISES ,in which 
Rowing and Sailing are now first described; and Rid 
and Driving are, for the first time, given in a work of this kind, 
= _— as ord usual ee of Walking, Running, Leaping’ 
aultin alancing, Skatiug, Climbing, Swimm 
Boxing, Training, &c. ‘a3 —e — 








By D. WALKER. 
T. Harst, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard ; of whom may be had, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 5s. in cloth boards, with 
Frontispiece, . 
Dr. Calcott’s Grammar of Music; comprising 
a full Explanation of all the Notes and Mark: aad T 
the Sciences of Melody, Harmony, &c. &c, ee 


MULGRAV "Ss NOVEL. 








LORD 








Now in regular course of Monthly Publication, price only 4s. per volume, bound in morocco cloth, the MARCH Number of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


: : Cc emnniaing Lorp MuLGraAve’s celebrated Novel, 
YES AND NO, in2 ? vols., with Portrait of the Author, for 8s. bound, 


*,* By the present publication, the most sterling works of the best Modern Writers may be obtained at a cost little exceeding 
one- “third of their erigiual price ; and the public are requested to observe, that the copyrights beiug the sole property of Mr. Colburu, 
they cannot appear in any other collection. 





Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately : 


Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, 3 vols. { 
Je Vere, 3 vols. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham, 3 vols- 
Disowned, 3 vols. | 
———— Devereux, 3 vols. 


Mr. Lister’s Granby, 3 vols. 

Herbert Lacy, 3 vols. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s Vivian Grey, 4 vols. 

Mr. Grattan’s Highways and By-ways, 3 vols. 
Mr. Horace Smith’s Brambletye House, 3 vols. 


Mr. Turopore Hook’s celebrated Stories, called 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
Sutherlands,’ ‘The Man of many Friends,’ ‘ Doubts and Fears,’ and ‘ Passion 
and Principle.’ 38 vols. 12s. bound. 
Lapy Cuartotte Bury’s FLIRTATION, 3 vols. 12s. bound. 


_Pablishe d for H. COLBURN, by R, Bentley. Sold nh all Booksellers. 








Comprising ‘ The 





——_. 
“ course of Mouthly Publication, on the same plan as Colburn’s Modern Novelists, handsomely stuned in post 8vo. and bound ig 
morocco cloth, price only 4s. per volume (originally published at 10s, 6d. each), 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY OF 
ENTERTAINMENT ; 


This Collection will comprise the choicest productions of modern times; and the entire Series, limited to 20 Volumes, cannot fail 
to prove a desirable acquisition or eulivening the social hours of every Mess and Gun-room at home or abroad. 


The MARCH Number contains 
CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 


THE 


A COLLECTION OF TALES SUPPOSED TO BE RELATED BY A CLUB OF 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. for 12s, bound. 
CONTENTS. 


RETIRED OFFICERS, 


THE RECRUIT 
A DAY IN THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
SARRATOGA 


MAID 

A PY RE NEAN ADVENTURE, 
THE RIVALS. 

Works already published in this Collection : 


Carratn Marryat’s NAVAL OFFICER. 3 vols. 12s. 
SAILORS AND SAINTS. By the Author of ‘The Naval Sketch-Book.’ 3 vols. 12s. bound. 
. ALES OF MILITARY LIFE. By the Author of ‘ The Military Sketch-Book.’ 3 vols. 12s. bound. 


These wor ks afford a good deal of new information which can scarcely be found anywhere else. 
of a soldicr’s or a sailor’s lite, telling us 


They edmit us into the interior 
uuch that History will net condescend to notice, and which we would rather kuow thaaa 
also reuder us better acquainted (and her is an advantage) with the dreadful realities of 
its appalling train of concomitant moise rics, aud dissipate the delusive halo by which those who view it from a distance are 
dazzied and deevived. They take, like Sterne, ‘asingle captve,’ or a single wounded soldier, and we are more aflec ted by the simple 
tale of his individual sufferings than by the bigh-sounding recital of the fall of thousands.”—Edinburgh Review. 


Published for H. COLBURN 








. LIBRARY 


» by R, Bentley. Sold by all Booksellers. 


YCE, 








OF IRISH ROMAN 





On the Ist of March, with the Magazines, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price only 4s. per volume, bound, (originally published at 10s. 6d. each, 


| THE ANGLO-IRISH. By JOHN BANIM, Ese. 


FORMING THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE 


‘ +r r 
IRISH NATIONAL TALES, 
(To be completed in 19 vols.) 
A Collection of the most celebrated Modern Works, intended to accomplish, as far as possible, for Irish Story, what Sir Walter Scott 
has done for Scottish National History. 


Works already published in this Collection : 


YESTERDAY IRELAND. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. In 3 vols. 12s. 
Mr. Banim’s NOWLANS, and PETER OF THE CASTLE. 8 vols. 12s. 
THE CROPPY. By the same Author. 3 vols. 12s. 
The Edinburgh Review, in speaking of “ Mr. Banim’s Tales,” says, “ that the genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring 
of fire, the Potheen of his native land, has uot only a strength, but a wildness of favour about it, which it would be in vain to I 
for in productions more amenable to the gauge of criticism, The Author is one of the most masterly painters of national character 
that have yet appeared in Ireland.” 


Published for H, COLBURN, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Booksellers, 


—— 
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2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s 
HAPTERS on CH URCHY ARDS. 
By the Authoress of ‘Ellen Fitz-Arthur,” aud the 
‘Widow's Tale.’ Originally published in Biackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazines By the same Authoress, 
Solitary Hours. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
__ William Blackwood, Edinburgh; aud T, Cadell, London. 


ODDRIDGE'S (Dr. PHILIP) DEVO- 

TIONAL tS, SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS, 
jd LECTURE Son PRE \e HING, &c., are now ready, in a 
post octavo volume 
se, the best produc tions of the amiable and immortal 
Doddridge, have never before appeared under such decided ad- 
yaulages, aud in such ac heap and e form. 2 They will be 
dear to the Church as long as the world stauds.”—Lvangelical 
wee This a volume which will be perused with as much avidity 
by the general reader, as by those who are, professedly, of a 
pore eorions turn of mind.” —Glabe 

. Kidd, 14, Chandos- street, West Strand, 








handsou 








DR. | LARDNER ’Ss CABINET CYCLOP_EDIA. 
ln Mouthly Volumes, small 8vo, 6s. in cloth, 
Published March 1, forming Vol. 52 of the above, Vol. IL, of 
ISfORY of the CHURCH, in 2 vols. 
By the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 
Published Feb. 1, History of Natural Phi- 
Josophy, 4 Professor Powell, Oxford, 
On April 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 


Vol. 11 


“London : Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


~The following New Works are this 7 pated, by 
Mes 


srs. Cochrane an¢ 
T HE 


The Second Volume, Ae te 
New Historical Russian Novel.—In3 vols. post 8vo. 28s, 6d. 


gq 

LIFE and W oO R KS_ of 
ROBERT BURNS. 

The Young Muscovite. Edited by Captain 

Frederic Chawier, R.N 


By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
“ Fall of animated pictures of Russian manners.’’—Lit. Gaz. 








II. 
History of the British Colonies in Asia. 
R. Moutgomery Martin, Enq. 1 vol. 21s. 
My Waterloo-pli ce, Maret al 


By 


ly Seventeen Volumes, price 5s. eac ch, weatly Sinai te in cloth, 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
BY RON, comprising his POETRY, LETTERS, and JOUR- 
NALS; end his LIFE by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

With Thirty-five splendid Landscapes, drawn by Turner and 
Stavtield, and engraved by W. and E. Finden, tlustrative of the 
scenery of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 

The POEMS are now first collecied and chronologically ar- 
nenet, aud illustrated with Notes, aay Se and Critical, by 

r Walter Scout, Rev. George Croly, 
Mee. Shelley, 
George r llis, 

‘Thomas ( ‘ampbell, 
Rev. H. Milman, 
‘Thomas Moore. 











vcs is Jetirey, 
Professor Witson, 
Sir Egerton Brydges. 
Bishop cher, * “ne 


“The Seventeenth Volume of Byron's aia lias just been 
published, which to our great regret term ms p 
equalled in its editorial excetlence and s 
by any work of the sort that has appeared in this counters 3 an 
considering the charge, a marvel in Bibliopoly. Lookin g at the 

poetical beauty and extraordinary ifterest of Lord By ron’s Muse, 
the periect form in which she is presented through the taste and 
lavour of the Editor, and the exquisite skill of Turner aud the 
Findens in the engravings, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Murray has proved himself a faithful friend to the noble 
poet both living and dead, while he has by this publication done 
siugular howour to the English press, The tact and talent that 
could discover such a vem, and so work it, will not, we hope, 
be long in detecting another equally profitable and honourable 
to the pane: 3 himself.’"— Morn. Chron, June 10. 

* Any Volume may be had separately. 

_Jolin M urray, Albe marle-street. — 








MR. 
Just publisled, 


SWAINSON’S NEW WORKS. 
Part es oe “ox 8vo. with 13 highly-coloured 
lates, 10s. 6d., h double Plates, 15s. 

HE ORNITHOLOGIC AL DRAWINGS 

of WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. &e. 

e First Series of this important work is devoted to the 
BIRDS of BRAZIL. One Part will appear Quarterly, The 
second is in progress, and will be published in April, Also, 

Exotic Conchology: Part I. royal 4to. con- 
mong —_ highly-finished Plates of the most rare and beautiful 

nelis. To be c d every two months, and ¢ mpleted in 
ix Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, or with Ludia Proofs, 15s. 

the new Zoological Illustrations of the same 
Author may now be had, complete, in three handsome volumes, 
Toval Svo., orin Thirty Numbers, price 4s. 6d. each, Purchase rs 
of the early numbers should lose no time in completing their 
sels, by applying to the publishers, Messrs, Baldwin & Cradock, 
through their respective Booksellers. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PRINCIPLES 
T OF PHYSIC, 
his day is published, a ve 8vo. voleme, of nearly 900 pages, 
€ 16s. boar 
ECTURES on "the MORBID ANATOMY, 
z NATURE, and TREATMENT of ACUTE and CHRONIC 
ISEASES, delivered at the Theatre of Anator Webbv-street. 
C By the late JOHN ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
pry Physician to the Fever ~ engaeey of London ; Author 
Practical Ilustrations of Typhus Scarlet Fever,’ ac. 
Edited by JOSEPH RID 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

*5* The Manusc ripts of these Lectures were, for a long time, 
in the possession of the late Dre Armstrong. who furnished the 
editor with his notes, after each lecture, in order to render them 
— Perfect; and when the Doctor was obliged, by his last 

less, to discontinue lecturing, he requested the loan of the 
— that the might be read to his pupils. 
London; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 














AND PRACTICE 








YIM 





“ RREL L VERSUS NICHOLSON. 
his day is published, price 5s. in boards, 

EPORT of the late important TRIAL in 

the COURT of KING’S BENCH, in which Sir C. Merrik 

Burrell, Bart. was Plaintiff, and H. J. Nic holson, the Defendant ; 

respecting the Parochial Rates claimed by the Parish of St. 

Margaret, Westminster, from the habitants of Richmond 

ervace. Tried before Sir ‘VT. Denman, C.J., and a Special 

Jury, at Westminster Hall, Dec. 9, 1833. Taken in Short Hand 
by Mr. F. N. WALSH. 

London: Printed by and for J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Par- 
liament-street: and sold vy W. Pickering, Chancery-lane ; J. and 
W. T. Clarke, Portugal-sireet; Vacher and Son; and J. Bigg, 
Parliament strect. 








Lately published, neatly | boand in “ge ‘price Is. 6d. the 


dition of 
REPARAT ORY PR AYERS, anda COM- 
PANION to the ALT 
By a MEMBER of the c HURCH of ENGLAND, 
Printed for the Author, and solid by C. aod J. Rivington, 
Waterioo-place, aud St. I ’s Churchyard; Darton and Harvey, 
Gracechurch-street ypkin and Marshall, Station -courts 


aud Dickinson, Jond-sireet, Loudon; and Richardson, 
Stockwell-street, eras 















s day is published, 
UBLII V IRGILII MARONIS OPERA. 
Cari JOHANNES DYMOCK. 
Ismo. price bound, 

*4* This edition has the ad a Metrical Key,‘ Clavis 
Metrico Virgitiana in Gratia Concinnata’ ; and also 
a copious Historical and Geographical lade xX in English 

Ediaburgh. Priowed for Surlog aud Kenuey ; aud James 
Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, Loudon, 
Where also may be had, 

Dymock’s Cxsar—Ovid—Livy, with 

by Guno—Rudiments and Grammar incorporated, 







Notes 


Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s. 
HE ART OF BEING HAPPY. 
From the French of DROZ. 
la a Series of Letters from a Father to his Ca gg tye with Ob- 
servations aud Comments, by TIMOTHY FLINT, Esq. Author of 
* The History and Geo: yy of the Mississippi Vaile +,’ Ac. &e. 
“ The Work is as commendable for the vigour and ease ot iis 
style, as tor the truth and propriety of its sentimeuts. The notes 
are numerous and valuable.”—Athenenm, 
onde Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
COMPLETION,—Part 24 is just published, contaiamg Three 
Poriraus, with Memoirs, in imperial vo. price 2s. 6d. which 


completes 

ue PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF 

THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 


With Memoirs by JOHN BURKE, Exq. 

“ 4 collection of Portraits of the most beauutul Fe male samong 
our Englist: Nobility, and ' altogether a galaxy of beauy 
such a> we verily believe no other country in the world can 
equal. The work is popular, and deserves to be so." —Sun, 

N.B. A few sets from the beginning may still be had, price 
2s. 6d. each as or bound in 2 vols, royal 6¥e. morocco 
cloth, price 3/. 

. Poblished by  rsull and Churion, Library, 26, Holles-street, 
endon. 















JUST COMPLETED, by the publication of Part Vi.in royaid4to, 


rice Oue Guinea, 
r HE FISHES OF CEYLON; 
r from the Living 


Drawings made in that Island, 


W. BENNETT, 
extraordinary 





Esq. F.L.S. &c. &e. 
forms here delineated are treasures of 


“The 


ichthyology ; so grotesque as to seem mere imag 







strangely marked in colours as to look more lhe 
ures, The scieutitic descriptions, however, as perfect 
ution of the plates is beautiful, and the naturalist will 
ght in the detinitions, while the connoisseur will delight in 
prints. The author has received the highest tributes of praise 
from the best-informed indiv-duals and public bodies; and 
wherever his work is known be must meet with similar eulogies.”” 
—Literary Gazette. 

Published by Bull and Cherton, Library, 25, 
London, Agent»: Bell aud bradiute, 
Cumming, Dublin. 









Holles-street, 
Edinburgh ; and n 





This dav, Part Il. in 8vo. price 3s. 6d.; also a splendid folio 
i” los, fid., with Portraits ei) ight tunes the size 
HE CELEBRATED WOMEN 
of all COUNTRIE 
By the DU ( ‘HESS of ABRANTES, 
Part Il. Contents. 
Anna Boleyn. Mad. de Staél, 
Beatrice Cenci. Catherine L. 
t I. contains, 
Lady Jane Gray, 
Donna Catalina de Erauso. 


THE ENGLISH PIRATES, 
AYMEN, AND ROBBERS; 
Drawn from the earliest and most authentic tecords, and brought 

dowu to the present time, 
By Charles Whitehead, Bxq. 
In 2 vols. bound, with 16 Engravings, uniform with Macfarlane’s 
* Lives of Bandit,’ price 1. 1s. 

“* These are traly interesting volumes, fraught with anecdote 

and gine i Sepssaiee’ ’—Navaland Military 


Gazetle. 
MEMOIRS OF Mt ARSHAL NEY. 
In 2 vols. with Portrait, Maps, and Plans. Published by his Family. 
t abounds in anecdote, aud is full of patriotic spirit and 
military adventure.”’—Blackwond’s Magazine. 
“It contains the substance of many extraordinary secrets,”— 
Times. 
THE EDITION IN FRENCH (being the Second), 14s, 


"AR 
The Mother of Napoleon. 
Ziugha. 


LIVES OF 
WwW 





HIGH- 








Second edition, with Portraits, Ave. 105 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VE NDER. 


By General . rmoncourt, 


Nearly ready, * 2 vols. 8ve. eueene with a New Map of 
. and Portrait of the Author, 
LETTERS FROM INDIA, 
By Vie .. Jacquemont, the French Naturalist. 
Describing a Journey m the English Dominions of India, in 
Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, in the years 1818-31, undert. tken 
by order of the French 7 ae nt. 
Buli and Churton, Libra Holles-street, London, 
Agents: Bell and Bradiute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin. 








‘ 


OOK-BUYERS will save 50 per Cent. bY 


purchasing from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of uupre- 


| cedentedly CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regularly forwarded, 


free of expense, to any Lady or Gentleman favouring the Pub- 
lisher with their Address. 
James J. Welsh, No. 8, Regent-street, Pall Mail. 





THE SPIRIT OF BOOKS 
This day is published, 10s. 6d. bound, closely printed in square 
2mo, In two colunues, 
TPHE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER; 
Wit's Library, being the lar 
Pans, and Proiuctions of Genuine 
in a single work, 
At the same time are published, in the same class of amusing 
Literature, and in corresponding volumes :-- 

2. The Anecdote Library, consisting of 
several Thousand Anecdotes, collected from scarce and authentic 
Sources, in the Euglish and other Languages, with many Orizinals, 
om - a work of inexhaustible inte - st. Price 10s.6d, bound, 

The Vocal Library of 2500 of the most 
acetal 4 Standard Songs, from’ Chevy-Chace to O'Keefe, Dib- 
din, and Sheridan. Price 10s, 64, bound. 

4. ‘The Scotsman’s Library, illustrating the 
Literature, Genius, and History of Scotland and Scotsmen, in 
several thousand piquant Articles from national works. Price 
105. 6d. bouad, 7 * ; 

5. Five Thousand Receipts in the Useful and 
Domestic Arts. By Colin Mackenzie. Price 10s. 6d. 

Vhese works are closely printed, with a view to economy 
and. comprehensiveness ; but they are Hot commonplace publica- 
tions, and will be te t the attention of readers of taste 
and erudition; and, tor vsirable purposes, they will con- 
stitute a library of inexhawstible ubility avd amusement. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co, Paternoster row ; aud to be had 
of ali Booksellers. 








or, 
st Collection of Bon-Mots, 
it and Humour ever printed 

























| Nonrn LONDON “HOS IT AL, 
ST. PANCRAS, 

3 CHARITY will take 

on SATURDAY the 





A DINNER of the FRIE 
place at the FREFMASON'S r 
15th Instant 
Toe RT. 





HON. VISCOUNT EBRINGTON, M.P. in the Chair. 
STEWARDS, 
THE COMMITTEE, 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Althorp Seanen f. ushington, L — M.P. 
e Wi 








‘The Rt. Hon. Lord —— d Norw “St. 

ve Banglev, ard ovr F.sq. P. 
Charles J. Barne m, , ta. |The Right Hon. Lord Jobn 
John Bostock, M.L | Russell, My 
Sir Francis Burde ~ “Bart. M.P. John Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 
William bE wart, Esq. M.P. 


Rie hard ' as » Esq. 
Georze Bellas Greenough, Esq.| Wm. . M.P. Treasr, 
Fuward Harrison, M.D. \¢ harles Ani r. Tul Ye 
‘The Kt, Hon. Lord Henley 'Heoary W erbarton, Faq. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. |George William Wood, 
Edward Nicholas Hart, Esq. | 
Tickets (One Guinea each) may be obtained, until Friday the 
14th Inst., of the Secretary; avd at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, y Order of the Committee, 
March Ist, 1834. WM. LINTOTT, Secretary. 






M.P. 
Esq. 





8s RST of | COMBINED WITH PROFIT. 
W! ‘ST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSt x ANCE COMPANY, Eseter, and 20, New Bridge- 
street, Londe 
In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, Persons insuring 300l. are en- 
titled to participate in a Moiety of the Protits, and no liability of 


Partnership. 
Juthe LIFE DEPARTMENT, besides a reduced Scale of Pre- 
Policies for not less than 100/, participate ia the surplus 





miunis, 
Protits, which may be added to the sum assured, or applied in 
a further reduction of the Premium. Policies may be eflected 
through respectable Solicitors, who are paid a liberal aliowance 
for the rouble, 

Prospectuses may be hadas above, 
Avents throughout the kingdom, 








or of any of the Company's 


JAMES ANDERTON, 


ONDON, HOLYHEAD, and LIVER- 
E POOL STEAM COACH and ROAD COMPANY. Capi- 
£350,000., in Shares of £20. each; Deposit, £2. per Share, 
Subscribers will vot be answerable beyond the amount of their 
Tespective Shares, 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 
The Right Hon. oof Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P, 
« R. Cartwright, Esq. William Stuart, Esq. M. P. 
c. ° ‘Db. O, Jephson, Esq. M. ;. Sir Charies Kui xhutiey, Bart. 
TRUSTE _ 
W. R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Sir A. Agnew, Bart, M.P, 
Heury liandiey, | Fea. M.P, 
BANKERS. 
London—Messrs. Coutts & Co, ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smith. 
Daventry—Messrs, Watkins and Son. 
Covenutry— Messrs, Beck and Prime. 
Birmingham— Messrs. Attwoods and Co. 
Liverpool—The Bank of Liverpool. 
Shrewsbury —Messrs. Beck, Dodson, and Co 
Northampton— Messrs. Watkins, Tawney, aud Gillett. 
Acting Secretary —A. M, Robertson, E sqe 2s Parliament-street, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Green, Pemberton, Crawley, aud Gardiver, 
Salisbury-square, and Burton, Esq. Daventry. 
neer—Thomas Teltord, Esq. 
r—John Macneill, Esq. 
Juspector of Engines, . 
Application for Shares to be addressed to the Secretary, No. 2, 
Parliament-street, where copies of the Prospectus aud further 
information may be obtained. 


4) MOLLIEN 
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‘T VEGETABLE SOAP.—In 


this Soap is introduced Vege table Oils and Herbs of the 
Most approved emollient qualiti ikewire extracts from 
Flowers of the purest tragrance, The skin, by its coustant ap- 
plication, will become perceptibly soft and clear, and the unplea- 
saut seusation derived from sudden changes of climate and 
seasons, as well as the harshness which it generally acquires 
sea-bathing, will speedily be re moved: besides the above 
ages, i sable applicati has obtained it 
the favour of the Nobility and Gentry, who; equivecal ap- 
proval emboldens the Proprietors to engage for its permanent 
reception at every Ladies’ toilette, if once used. 
Made aud sold at 1s. a square, by Rigge, Brockbank, and 
Rigge, 35, New Boud-street. 
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NEW WORKS 


Just published by RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


MISS EDGEWORTH'S NEW WORK. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN. By Maria EpGeworru. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 

Second Edition, in 3 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 

Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 

Who has added Notes and a copious Memoir of W aipole. 

“What is the charm, the irresistible charm of Wailpole’s 
writings? It is in the art of writing what people will like to read. 
He rejects all but the attractive parts of his subject. He keeps 
only what is in itself amusing, and sets out an entertainment 
worthy of a Roman epicure, In wit and animation these levers 
have one great advantage over those which have preceded them. 
forma regular journal of the most important transactions 
rge the Second’s reign, ‘They contain 1 new informa- 
tion concerning the history of that time—the portion of English 
history of which the least is known.” —Edinburgh Review. 

9 















Second Edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND and th ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

Author of ‘ Petham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &e. 

"No mon of thought or taste can hesitate to read or fail to be 
please vd with this work.”—Atheneum. 

** Full of rie and elevating thoughts.”—Exraminer, 
“For x ms this work will be referred to as one of 
standard "nind ‘and value.”—Liferary Gazette. 
3. 
Second Edit. in 6 vols. 6ve, the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT'’S MEMOI RS. 
*,* Copies of Vols. Hil. IV. V. and ee 
May be had separately, to or En ae 
“We secommanal these volumes to oer eg Quarterly 
Review. 

** Napoleon’s early career is here better narrated than in any 
work yet given to the world.”—Literary Gazette. 

** The author enjoyed opportunities acquiring a knowledge 
of the great warrior’s inward heart which very iew other per- 
sons could have possessed.” —Monthly Review. 













2 vols. demy 8vo. price 18s. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
OMPARISON OF 
THE SOCIAL AND speak AL S'TATE OF BOTIL 
ATIONS, 
V. widens breathing, from the peer to the 








** Concerning every 
peasamt.”—Literary Gazette, 

*Ttisternly a work of original thonght; and, while thus ori- 
ginal, for the most part correct, and always highly iustructive.””’ 
— Examiner, 

** A work which throws more light on the state of England, 
and her vitally important relations, than any book that has ap- 
peared in our time, 






2 vols. Svo. with fine Portrait,” 


In 
INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 

anp CORRESPONDENCE, 
fe was a perfect romance, and the details of it are as 
wose in the autobiozraphy of Benvenuto Cellini.”— 
Morning Post. 

** The work has been prepared from her Autograph Journals, 
kept regularly for a period of tifty years, and from at least two 
rind og d of her own letters, written unreservedly to her dearest 

rien 







6. 


New Edit. revised and corrected, 2 vols.8vo. fine Portrait, Maps, Xe, | 
E 


SIR DAVID BAIRD’S LIFE 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
* Abounding with descriptions of the most perilons adventure 
and enterprise.”? — Mor ‘ning Hevald. 
* This work cannot fail to secure a favourable reception even 
from those best versed iu our military history.”—Scolsman, 


The 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, 


Oo U R T OW N. 


CHEAPEST PERIODICAL 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLISHING MONTHLY, NEATLY BOUN 


Many of the best Modern Novels and Romances, chiefly those by Living 
Miss Austen, Cooper, Madame de Stacl, Godwin, the Misses Porter, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Schiller, Banim, the Author of * Stories al Waterloo,’ 


ugarian Brothers—12 and 13. Canterbury ‘Tal 
¢ Prairie—18 and 19, Pastor’s Fire 





"s—14. 














Vhe Pione 
-side—20. Lionel 
22. Fleetwood—23. Sense aud Seusivility—24. Corinue—25. Emma—26 


NEW VOYAGES & TRAVELS, ETC. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
Iu 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with 27 [Mustrations, 
EXCURSIONS in the HOLY LAND, 

EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, &e. 
Including a Visit m: the watrequented Dastriet ‘of the Haouran. 
vy JOHN MADO 
pe ations to this W 

Portrait of the Author—C ~ 
—Pyramidal M i 
of Daudour—P 0: 

—Well of Hammamat—Mohammed Ali—Arab on Hor-ct 
Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog River—Woman of Mount Lebanon 
of Aleppo—Costumes of the Drases—Nazareth—Church of the 
Holy sepulehre—Tomb of the Virzia—Natural Bridge— Marriage 
Procession—\ illage of Buckfaya. 

@ 

In 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Hlnstrations, 
NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN 
THE WEST INDIES and AMERICA. 
By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 

“ The uniform good humour, the spirit, aud ability displayed 
in these volumes, would constitute, by themselves, a very choice 
attraction tor most readers; but, united with the strange and 
varied history of the author’s adventures, Licey become perfectly 
irresistibie."—Mouthly Review. 









illage of Wardaun 
tainx— Temple 
1 














O- 
In 2 vols. an 


NAVAL AD NTURES. 
By Lieut. W. ha. ' Rs, R.N, 
“ We have here a repetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
romantic adventures which characterized the voyages of the early 
outh Seas. — Times. 

' f obiography of thirty-five years’ hard service 
in almost ail climes, Besides a variety of wild and woudertal 
adventure, it opens up some striking views of the chequered lile 
and strange character of a true Jack-tar.”—Speclalor, 













Complete in 4 vole. post 


THE EAST INDIA SKE TC CH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 


“*A very entertaining companion to persons who have been in 
India, or who propose to visit it.”’—Adlas. 

* tris deligutfal to meet with such a work as this, not only re- 
markable for the strength and purity of its style, but even more 
so tor ihe graphic tidelity of the sketches from actual life with 
which it abounds.”—Uniled Service Gazette, 


TOURS IN U ‘PPER INDIA. 
By Major ARCHER 
1 ic Red ngpeya amp to Lord bermere, 2 vols, 8vo, 
reher’s and Cz kinner’s works aboundin 
tations of all that strikes the eye as wew, beauti- 
2’—Ediniurgh Kevier 
sare plenty of novelties—t 
fine seenery, strange mann 





oR, 









y-hunts, anecdotes of ele- 
rs, and a wonderful variety 


phaut-, 
of Oriental character.”— Examiner, 








6 
New and Cheaper Ee oO hi I'S 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates, 
EXCURSION IN INDIA. 
By Capt. THOMAS + TS Sist Regiment, 


Including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. 
“One of the pleasantest books we have ever read.””"—Aflas. 
“Full of information, and abounding with living pictares of 
living things.”—Alhencum, 
‘ee 
Also, just — 


In 3 vols, post 8 
RECOLLECTIONS of a } NAV AL LITE 


ty Capt. SCOTT, R.N. 








NEW WORES OF FICTION By pis. 
TINGUISHED WRITERS. 


In 3 vols, post Svo. 


ALLAN BRECK, 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ 

* Quite as worthy of the immortality of fiction as “Eugene 
Aram,’ "—Atheneum. 

* Equals any novel which the past year has produced,” 
Spectator, 

“Written with great ability. The battle of Culloden, ani qy 
the scenes relating to that agitating contest, are described wit 
vigour and pictorial power,”—Allas, 





2nd Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
RnR E E fl 

By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 

ine novel, in respects, Uiat has ap. 
apc since Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Vivian.’ The authoress seen, 
to us superior to all os r recent predecessors in compass of uy. 
anding, and in subtle manage t of the passions, au 
rior to none of them in the per e of manners aud the 
graces of language.”’—Quarterly Rectew, Jan. ib34. 















3. 
THE BLACK WATCH, 
By ANDREW PICKEN, 
Author of § The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols, 

“One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which has 
recently appeared.”—Times. 

e Displays very Vigorous powers of description, a masculine 
ardour of emotion, and au independent, boid toue of thougii,” 
—Morning Herald, 


4. 

ALE MIDDL 
A STORY OF THE 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye-House 
Decidedly one of the cleverest novels which 
our hands for some time past. The characters are remarkabjy 
well drawa, and admirably sustained throughout, Tt contaus 

many wanl;, just, and beautiful sentiments.””—Scolsman, 


TON. 
PRESENT DAY. 





”. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GRACE CASS 
Or, THE REPEALERS. 
Ry the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
“*Many of the sceues are of great power and _ beauty.”~ 
Atheneum, 
* Grace Cassidy is a sweet and touching portrait.” —Literary 
Gazelle 
“Remarkable for its delightful sketches of Irish character, 
whieh combine all the tact and delicacy of Miss Edgeworth, wit 
the descriptive power of Banim, and the comic humour o 
Hook.” —Globe. 


D Y; 


+ 


T HE H EADS M A. 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 





“This story has many scenes of touching loveliness: we bave 
been alternately kindled aud subdued—surprised and amused.”— 
Atheneum. 

* The description of the storm on Lake Leman is in Coope 
finest vein, Here be is unequalled, and may be called the Scot 
of the Ocean.” —Ailas. 





- 
de 
Second Edition, "S 3 vols. post 8 
THE PARSON’ DAUGHTER 
By the Author of 5 and Doings. 

“A love at-lirst-sight story, the scenes of which are fail of in- 
terest.”— Morning Herald. 

** Will be sure to interest and amuse a very wide circle o/ 
readers.”’~Atheneum, 





following Works will appear in a few days: 


In a neat pocket volume, pints od uniformly with ‘ The Book of 
e@ Seasons 


SEVEN TE MPTATIONS. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


THE 








. Selt-Control—16. Dis- 
roin—21. Lawrie Todd— 
mple Story, and Nature | 














In 3 vols. post Svo. 


SALVADOR THE GUERRILLA. 





By the Author of ‘ The Castilian.’ 


PUBLISHED. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
D AND EMBELLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME 


Authors, have now appeared in this Series, including, in its great variety, Works by Bulwer, 
Brockden Brown, the Misses Lee, Theodore Hook, Mrs. Shelley, Galt, Mrs, Brunton, Victor Hugo, 
and the Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 


Tie following Works have already appeared : 


cis Mi. en Pilot—2. Caleb Williams—3. The Spy—4. Thaddens of Warsaw—s. St. Leon—6. Last and Art—27 Mansfield Park—2s. Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion—29. The Smuggler—30. Pride 
of the Mohicanus—7 and 8, Scottish Chiets—9 and Lo. Fraukenstein, Ghost-seer, aud Edgar Huntiy— | aud Prejudice—31. Stories of Waterloo--32. Hunchback of Notre-Dame—33. ‘The Borderets~ 
a —15 


34. Eugene Aram—35. Maxwell—36. Water Witch—37. Mothers and Daughters. 


*,* Each Volume, generally including an eutire novel, may be had separately, price 65 








Loudon: J. oo Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





Published every Saturday at the ATHENAZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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